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NOTES. 


ne Ir was generally known that society meant fighting, so 
the first May-Day under the new dispensation passed off 





"a. 

i quietly. At Paris—where M. Constans had locked up the 
Anarchist leaders and some fourteen hundred rogues and 
vagabonds to boot—there was a good deal of crowding 

= and demonstrating, there was a certain number of arrests, 

_ and M. Floquet discussed the Eight Hours’ question with 

a deputation for upwards of fifteen minutes. In Austria, 

where close on a million of men are out, there were 

7 sporadic strikes and acts of violence ; Vienna was prac- 

M, tically in a state of siege; at Pesth there was a demon- 

mil | stration thirty thousand strong. There were strikes in 

sed d ‘ : . ; 

ip.” several parts of Spain; in Berlin and all over Prussia 
= the condition of things was normal ; there were bands and 
be processions and speeches throughout the Belgian coal dis- 

a. 4 trict ; in New York twenty-seven thousand men paraded ; 

a in Philadelphia three thousand carpenters removed their 

AS, : tools. Ina word, the new era of terrorism—(for that is 

aa what it amounts to)—came in with no worse !garnishing 
than a few broken heads. 

Tue debate on the Land Purchase Bill was resumed on 

Monday night, when Mr. Chamberlain made a very lucid 

speech—in some parts acute and admirable, in others de- 

‘ plorable and mischievous. He taunted the Opposition 

with ignoring Mr. Parnell’s proposal and yet clamouring 

for a settlement of the question in accordance with the 

wishes of five-sixths of the Irish representatives. He 

claimed some consideration for the minority of two 

mn millions in Ireland, and pointed out that if the Glad- 

S stonians accepted Mr. Parnell’s scheme—as they were 

le logically beund to do—they thereby pledged themselves 

1. to the two principles of State aid and the hypothecation 

d of local resources. He then proceeded to show that the 


Government bill throws no risk on the British Exchequer, 
while Mr. Parnell's project—which he discussed in some 
detail—offers a solution which is not uniform, and does 
not therefore present ‘ the proper guarantees for finality.’ 
That, we take it, is precisely where it breaks down, 
though Mr. Chamberlain thinks it might with advantage 
be tacked on to Mr. Balfour’s measure. Then came the 
worst of it. It will only pave the way to irritation and 





“9 : friction, said Mr. Chamberlain, if you put the British Go- 
vernment in the place of the landlord and bring him into 
direct contact with the Irish tenant. Therefore, interpose 
as a buffer the County Councils to be created by an Irish 
Local Government Bill. They shall collect the annuity 
and hand it over to the British Government. 


- 
8S Rn aap ar ag Sok core HESS 


ye oe oie Ry 


No sane man believes in his heart that any such system 


t would really reconcile the Nationalists to the prospect of 
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a prosperous and contented peasantry in process of acquir- 
ing freeholds. or would deter them for a moment from 
preaching the gospel of repudiation if they thought fit ; 
on the contrary, it would give them a potent weapon for 
annoyance and injury. The truth is, Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot serve two masters. He has yet to realise that 
there must be no hesitation when the choice lies between 
possible or even certain ‘ friction’ on the one hand and a 
security which is no security on the other. Sir William 
Harcourt was not slow to take advantage of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s move, which gave him the only good point in an 
utterance less facetious and entertaining than usual, though 
more tolerable than the farrago of ‘ Tory-democratic ’ 
nonsense which Mr. Hanbury inflicted on the House. On 
Tuesday afternoon Mr. Labouchere jested in his customary 
taste, and the debate dragged on its listless course, re- 
deemed from insignificance by nothing save a candid and 
eloquent speech from Mr. Piunket, who defended the Irish 
landlords with spirit and justice, and expressed his belief 
—which we try to share—that the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary will bring peace and prosperity to 
Ireland. 





Mr. A. J. Batrour took up the thread of the debate on 
Thursday night in a speech full of apt and unanswerable 
retorts and overflowing with pungent and incisive sarcasm. 
He dealt first at considerable length with the inconsis- 
tencies of the Opposition, putting them into the clearest 
possible light, which, after all, is not difficult todo. He 
then turned to the congested districts, and complained 
with only too much justice of the scanty assistance given 
by the§Irish members in dealing with that question. They 
had never discouraged early marriages ; they seemed to 
think that the tenants should go onj{living upon land 
which could not support them. Taking the Nationalists 
at their word, he next faced the chance of repudia- 
tion, and showed that the risk of that was at least 
as great under Mr. Parnell’s proposal as under his own. 
He wound up with an eloquent (but futile) appeal for sup- 
port and sympathy from all sections of the Opposition, the 
Irish section of which had interrupted him with its usual 
persistency and even more than its usual ill-fortune. Later 
in the evening Lord Hartington, happily restored to health, 
repudiated Mr. Chamberlain’s view that Land Purchase 
and Local Government should go hand in hand. After a 
tame enough reply from Mr. John Morley, the House 
divided and the second reading was carried by 348 to 268— 
a majority of 80. 


On Tuesday evening, in a full house, Lord Randolph 


Churchill introduced his bill for consolidating and amend- 
ing the licensing laws. In the solemn and didactic vein 
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he expatiated on the evils of drunkenness, which nobody 
denies; deplored with agreeable candour the little ad- 
vance towards sobriety during the last thirty years ; and 
inferred from the failure of savings banks, free libraries, 
and public parks to promote temperance that the number 
of public-houses must now be diminished. Accordingly 
he proposes to put the issue of licences under the control 
of the people—that very people which is going from 
strength to strength in drunkenness. Municipal and 
County Councils are the bodies to be entrusted with the 
power of granting licences ; and we cannot possibly con- 
ceive of any less fitted to exercise the authority. There 
is, moreover, to be a local veto, and all clubs are to 
be registered and to pay a certain sum yearly to the 
local exchequer. The one good point in the measure is 
that compensation is to be granted to publicans whose 
licence is taken away: a righteous and necessary pro- 
vision. Lord Randolph said that he had the support 
of many leading members of ‘the trade’ for what he 
advocated. Cut down the number 
of licences and it is not the leading members of the trade 
who will go to the wall. The debate that followed calls for 
little comment. Sir Wilfrid Lawson joked noisily if with 
difficulty, and Mr. Ritchie for the Government played Mr. 
Facing-both-ways with some success: a part he could not 
very well refuse. It is to note that the prevention of 
adulteration, though one of the most important elements 
in the whole liquor question, is ignored both by Lord 
Randolph Churchill and by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Of 
course until it is faced and dealt with all attempts to 
put down drunkenness by licensing laws must result in 
shebeening: with the consumption of still worse adul- 
terated spirits and the consequent increase of drunkenness 
and violent crime. 


We daresay he had. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons was occupied 
with the ever-recurring Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, cham- 
pioned on this occasion by Mr. Herbert Gardner. The 
debate was absolutely without any point of interest, ex- 
cept the speech of the Solicitor-General for Scotland, who 
made short work of Mr. Arthur Elliot’s contention that 
some doubt existed as to the present state of the law in 
Scotland. The second reading was carried by a majority 
of sixty-seven, but we do not imagine that the bill will 
make any further progress this session. No one really 
cares twopence about it save a few lawbreakers who, 
like most of their kind, want the law altered to suit 
themselves, and a handful of rabid Dissenters who would 
stick at nothing to wreak their spite on the Church of 
England. Thus another afternoon 
had been better employed in advancing, say, some 
such unpretending but praiseworthy little measure as 
that read a second time on Friday, for enabling soldiers, 


was wasted which 


sailors, and policemen to record their votes at elections 
though they be absent on duty. 
with a never-dying grudge against these indispensable 
guardians of the State threatened opposition on the 
ground that the bill was limited in scope. Sir John 
Gorst undertook to see to this in committee: though 
to extend the privilege to workmen other than public 
servants (and possibly sailors) would be far from prudent. 


Certain Radicals 





Tue Scottish metropolitan distillers who waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Saturday got something 


worth their pains. Mr. Goschen maintained his resolu- 


tion to impose the extra sixpence on spirits, but said 
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he would set forth in detail in the House of Commons 
the reasons for his belief in its fairness. What these 
reasons may be it is impossible to anticipate. Mean- 
while the distillers may rest fairly satisfied with his 
promise to confer with them as to the proposed change in 
the method of gauging spirits, and his assurance that the 
importation of German filth shall be closely watched. 
The present mode of gauging is notoriously rough and 
free; and the sale of German, Swedish, potato or ‘ Ber- 
lin’ spirit (somewhat disguised) as British spirit of one 
kind or another is a hideous scandal. If these evils are 
adequately corrected it will be worth the extra sixpence. 


A MEETING presided over by the Duke of Cambridge 
was held at the People’s Palace in Whitechapel on Mon- 
day evening to listen to an address by Mr. Parkin on 
Imperial Federation. Lord Rosebery, who was present, 
made a little speech in his very happiest vein. He de- 
precated all.attempts to force on any particular scheme. 
‘ Easy, common, self-adjusting relations,’ he said, must be 
the form which federation must take. For our own part, 
while we agree that federation is an amiable dream, we 
must not omit to point out that it will be especially de- 
plorable if the disintegration of the United Kingdom be 


But 


we note the admirable spirit and the unexceptionable 


helped on under so plausible and taking a disguise. 


sentiment of its advocates in general and of Lord 
Rosebery in particular. ‘In these islands are the title- 
deeds of the Anglo-Saxon race; in these islands we 
mean to keep them [cf., ‘We don’t want to fight,’ ete. |, 
and no one can take from that imperial race to which 
you and I and all of us belong one particle of the his- 
torical authority and the imperial reputation which comes 
from our descent and the locality we inherit. What- 
ever men may rise, they cannot wipe out those who have 
gone before. They cannot wipe out a Wellington, a 
Marlborough, and a Nelson.’ 
‘blatant Jingo’? is this the babble of some bloodthirsty 


Are these the words of a 


‘ militarism,’ ‘Chauvinist, some 


On the contrary, they are the 


worshipper of some 
‘ political adventurer’ ? 
words of a future leader of the Radical host. Verily, 
Benjamin Disraeli being dead yet speaketh. 

Sir Francis pe Winton is preparing to set off to take 
charge as Governor of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company’s territory. Sir Francis has the inestimable advan- 
tage of being acquainted with the views and intentions 
of the Foreign Office regarding East Coast questions : 
without which all other kinds of knowledge, as Sir John 
Kirk and others have found to their cost, are vain. ‘There 
should be no further delay in dealing with the Vitu ques- 
tion and the inevitable Peters. Both are stumbling- 
blocks knowingly and purposely set in the way of British 
progress. If they were once removed we should have 
better assurance of a working agreement with Germany, 
—an agreement defining German and British spheres of 


influence on the Lakes 





and better prospects for Central 
African trade and for British interests. 

Tue British have won the race to Uganda and the 
Upper Nile. Mr. Jack- 


son, whose caravan left Mombasa some time ago to carry 


There is definite news from 
up exploration and the influence of the British Fast 
Africa Company to the Victoria Nyanza and to afford 
help, if opportunity offered, to Mr. Stanley, whose posi- 
Mr. Jack- 


son has not only reached the lake, but has concluded 


tion and safety were at the time unknown. 


treaties with Mwanga and other chiefs, by which Uganda 
and other provinces on the north and north-east of 


the Victoria Nyanza are virtually placed under British 
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protection. This important news implies that Mwanga 
and the Christian faction have again got the upper 


hand in Uganda. Previous news represented them as still 
struggling with Kerema and his Moslems, There will 
probably be a great outery in Germany among the ‘ Colo- 
nial’ patriots ; but it will have no shadow of justification, 
and we may presume that it will have no manner of 
support from the German Government. 





One tempted to lament the decline and fall of the old 
ruling genius of the race has only to look at Egypt. Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s report upon last year’s finances, with the 
explanatory memoranda by Mr. J. L. Gorst, are documents 
of which to be proud. Revenue exceeded the estimate 
by £29,000, expenditure fell short of it by £188,000, 
there was a surplus of nearly £200,000, over half a 
million of debt was redeemed. At almost all points there 
is improvement, and these results are the more remark- 
able as following upon three lean twelvemonths. In the 
current year burdens will be lightened, and yet a hand- 
some surplus is expected. There is no longer any shadow 
of excuse for France to stand in the way of the conver- 
sion of Egyptian debt. The Republic has refused to put 
forth a hand in fulfilment of its pledge to help us to save 
Egypt from ruin till her whole duty to the Egyptians 
appears to be that of keeping them as long as possible in 
the house of bondage. 


Tuere is not one drop of comfort for M. Boulanger in 
the bitter cup of the municipal elections. The Boulangist 
candidates have allied themselves with the extreme Reds, 
breaking at the same time with all aid from the Right ; 
and nearly everywhere their collapse has been complete. 
Their journals boast of what will yet be done at the second 
ballot, but this is only shouting to save appearances. 
Boulangism has sunk from zenith to nadir in little more 
than a twelvemonth ; and the last hope of its remnants 
appears to be that of causing the like disruption and dis- 
aster to society that have happened to itself. 


Tue ‘Labour Movement’ has so shaken Austria that 
during the past week the one concern of Government has 
been to keep the peace ; while the strike on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland has threatened 
to ruin a province. In the one case, Austrian industry 
will be paralysed and depressed for years to come, on 
account (‘tis for no other reason) of the scare to foreign— 
especially inglish—capital ; and in the other, Queenstown 
may dwindle back ‘to the state and dimensions of a fish- 
ing village. In both Austria and Ireland are shown in an 
exaggerated degree the blackest defects of labour troubles 
in Britain: the ignorance and conceit of the leaders and 
the recklessness and selfishness of the led. Labour agita- 
tors and labourers have been given their head, and Europe 
is appalled to note in how short a time a country can be 
reduced to a condition bordering on anarchy. No State can 
permit such manifestations and live even from hand to 
mouth, It is clear that labour is still too ignorant to 
perceive when it is damaging itself and its prospects, 
and it becomes necessary now and then to read the 
parable of Zhe Belly and the Members with that ‘ firmness 
and even fierceness’ which Coriolanus enforced and which 
Prince Bismarck has commended. 


Tue closed record of Castle-Garden—(for nearly two 


generations the sluice-gate through which the stream of 


emigrants from Europe has flowed into the United States) — 
from May 1847 to date is a document of historical note. No 
results alike so large and authentic are to be found in the 
annals of human migrations. In forty-three years well on 
for ten million souls—to be exact, 9,639,635—have passed 
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this station on their way to the States. Of that number 
over two and a half millions were Irish. It has been said 
that there are more Irish in New York than in Dublin: it 
is certain that there are more Irish—by birth and descent 
—in the United States than in Ireland. England, Wales, 
and Scotland among them come a million short of the Irish 
total. Still more remarkable has been the German influx 
—3,425,208 strong—nearly as much as came from the 
whole United Kingdom. Another interesting feature is 
the growing dimensions of immigration from Scandinavia ; 
but the great outstanding fact is that the Republic is now 
receiving a much larger infusion of German than of Irish 


blood. 





On Thursday the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
opened the new International Exhibition of Electrical 
Science, Engineering, and Inventions at Edinburgh. The 
proceedings went off smoothly enough, and there were 
general professions of confidence that the Palace of In- 
ventions will bring crowds of visitors. This is certain, if 
only the Edinburgh people discover the whereabouts of the 
Exhibition and how to get there. The situation is really 
convenient and easy of access. In any other city the dis- 
tance would be nothing ; but in Edinburgh people are not 
yet habituated to travelling by rail from one part of the 
place to another. They could turn at any time into the 
Exhibition in the Meadows, and stay if they pleased until 
the hour of closing. They can do the like in Meggatland, 
but they will have to catch train or car, and put up with 
the inevitable hurrying and crowding. Much energy and 
organising power have been expended upon the work of 
making the Exhibition strong in nearly every department 
—(except art)—and particularly strong in engineering and 
electrical science and the means of outdoor amusement. 

Tue defendant in Burr v. Lowther, which has occupied 
so much of public attention this week, may be congratu- 
lated on his victory. It is good to know that there are 
still people honest and fearless enough to utter plain 
words about the shifty and the dubious, and that there 
are still juries willing to hold them scatheless. Among 
Mr. Burr's schemes was one known as ‘ Bellagio.’ It was 
a species of Italian Surrey, whose ingenious promoter pro- 
posed to embellish his paradise with a racecourse. This 
was to cost £130,000 to £140,000, of which he was to re- 
ceive the not inconsiderable sum of £50,000 as profit. To 
apply for a licence from the Jockey Club he had to bring 
the matter before a club committee, and so it came to 
Mr. Lowther's notice. That gentleman finding upon in- 
quiry that the plaintiff had been twice bankrupt, that he 
had been prosecuted for fraud (when the prosecution was 
hushed up), and that this Bellagio business had a queer 
odour about it, expressed himself very plainly on the 
matter in Zhe Sporting Life. This was the chief part of 
the alleged libel. Mr. Lowther boldly pleaded justifica- 
tion, and the verdict upholds his plea. Bellagio at pre- 
sent pays no dividends, 
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WHICH HORN? 


HAT the Irish Land Purchase Bill should pass its 
second reading bya great majority wasa matter of 
course. The Conservative party is scrupulously loyal, 
and Mr. Balfour's measure is one of those which are 
really fought out in Committee. The bill is looked at ; 
it is more or less distilled; but while it appears certain 
that various amendments will be made, there is some 
likelihood that it will take a different shape altogether 
before it gets through the Committee stage, or even, 
perhaps, be withdrawn under the stress of accumulating 
objection. ‘There was little more difficulty, therefore, 
about saying ‘ yea’ to the second reading of such a 
measure than to the first. This was precisely the case 
as to Mr. Balfour's bill. What it is now we know: 
but even if nothing had been said from the Treasury 
Bench about a willingness to debate modifications that 
would change the bill entirely, we should know that 
something different will be presented for third reading. 
Moreover, it is understood that there will be ample 
opportunity in the course of discussion in Committee to 
reveal whatever objection there may be to the funda- 
mental provisions of the bill. 

So far—(it is far too obvious to pass unremarked)— 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill has not been received with 
any commotion of pleasure by Conservatives either in 
Parliament or in the country. Official members speak 
up for it in the House of Commons, and the party 
newspapers have a good word for it on all appropriate 
occasions ; but the commentator who should tell the 
truth would have to say that unofficial members on the 
Conservative side of the House display no enthusiasm 
for the bill; that the party journalist rarely commits 
himself to more than recriminatory remark on_ its 
Gladstonian opposers ; that the rank-and-file Conserva- 
tive out of the House of Commons wonders more than 
he admires; and that even when members of the Govern- 
ment itself speak in support of the bill they often 
admit that it is faulty and use the language of hope 
rather than of confidence. We suppose it is right to 
tell the truth ina matter of such extraordinary import- 
ance—wrong to conceal, weak to evade, it ; and what 
we have just said is a statement of facts, as uncritical 
and devoid of opinion as the lines in a catalogue. By- 
and-by, when the proposals of the bill are discussed 
seriatim, they may be better liked. They certainly pro- 
ceed from just minds, well informed, carefully conside- 
rate ; and when they have been more fully argued that 
hopeful expectation which they have inspired in the 
breasts of the authors of the bill may extend to the party 
as a whole. But when we see Mr. Goschen holding out a 
hand to Mr. Parnell’s scheme, when we hear Mr. Plunket 
avow that ‘the landlords would certainly be exposed to 
considerable injury under certain provisions of the bill, 
it is impossible to be angry with those Conservatives 
who doubt if this unexpected measure is quite what 
it ought to be at present. This of itself is enough 
to justify the coldness with which many Conservatives 
have received the measure and the hostility which is 
felt by others—in the country, we mean; where the 
only way of expressing dislike is by getting up meet- 
ings and passing resolutions, for which there is too 
much loyalty to leadership. The general feeling on the 
Conservative benches of the House of Commons came 
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out in Sir Walter Barttelot’s speech the other night, 
when he expressed a strong sympathy with the poorer 
tenants in ‘ the congested districts, while declaring that 
he was ‘not in love with the bill’; not in love with it 
because if it were not (as it doesn’t pretend to be) a 
final measure it would be a mischievous measure: ‘ we 
should have agitations worse than before. In those 
words the feeling of at least half the men on the 
Conservative benches of the House is expressed, no 
matter how they may vote; and it corresponds with 
the general drift of opinion in Conservatism at large. 
Of course the leaders of the party may be wiser than 
their followers ; though some of these—the leaders, we 
mean—seem in doubt as to the sufficiency, efficiency, 
and even the justice of the scheme as it stands. But 
whatever the worth of it, the common sense of the 
party has not yet been convinced that the measure will 
work well, even though it be opposed by the Parnellites 
and Gladstonians. No doubt it is true that some 
of the objections urged from this side and that are 
different and even opposed ; but again common sense 
steps in with the question, What does that amount to ? 
do these objections ‘neutralise’ each other? Con- 
sidering the multiplicity of differing circumstances 
under which land is held in Ireland, may not some 
landlords be injured while others are benefited ?—some 
tenants delighted, others supplicd with an exasperating 
grievance ? Men who are not obliged to take part in 
political controversy make reflections of that sort, and 
know that if the actual working of a scheme like Mr. 
Balfour's has to be considered it will not do to dismiss 
them simply on account of their unpleasantness. 

Yet more hesitation has appeared since Mr. Cham- 
This gentleman is a 





berlain spoke, and no wonder. 
member of the Unionist party—one of us, as mat- 
ters stand; and he has opened an outlook through 
which Sir Walter Barttelot and others may perceive 
how little of ‘a final measure’ the unmodified bill pro- 
mises to be. Convinced, as many men are, that it is a 
dangerous thing for the State to take over the hatred 
and the harassment of landlordism in Ireland, Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes that the working of the Land 
Purchase Scheme shall be given up to County Councils 
from the beginning. You are pledged to establish 
Local Government in Ireland almost immediately, he 
says; do it at once,and so avoid the tremendous anxieties 
and difficulties which the State will surely be involved 
in if it take to landlordism in that country. Nothing 
uttered in the House of Commons for many a month 
had so moving an effect as this appeal of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s. While the Liberal Unionist leader gave a cue 
to the Opposition which it seized upon instantly, and 
is turning to no small profit, he opened the eyes of 
the Government men to much beyond the margin of 
the Land Purchase Bill. Grievance to many landlords 
was suspected in it; grievance to more than half the 
tenants because of the impossibility to them of sharing 
in the benefits of the bill ; likelihood, therefore—(some 
Liberal Unionist journals like the Spectator speak 
of it as a matter of course)—that the British Treasury 
will be called upon to lend not thirty millions but three 
times thirty more; and now, with Mr. Chamberlain’s 


proposal, a new grievance comes into sight, unless we 
choose to avoid it by placing ourselves in a grave 
You are going to pass a Local Government 


dilemma. 
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Act for Ireland: do you propose to give to the local 
authority the working of this scheme, with its appro- 
priation of local resources, or do you not? If not, 
grievance that any amount of capital can be made of. 
If you do—if in your plan Irish County Councils take 
the place which an Irish Parliament had in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s—by how much is your scheme preferable to 
his in point of security? It is useless to cloud these 
questions with silence. | Out they will come sooner or 
later, to be dealt with as best they may. It is a 
difficult piece of work ; and considering that it is not 
of a kind that, once done, can be undone—considering 
too that it appertains to economy more than to poli- 
tics—it must be treated apart from the shallow soli- 





citations of party pride or party expediency. 

We feel all the more free to represent the actual state 
of affairs because the whole business is at its beginnings. 
What the House of Commons has before it here are a 
purpose and a plan for carrying that purpose out. A 
similar purpose produced the Act of 1881, which is 
acknowledged all round to have been an utter blunder, 
since it set up dual ownership. So much did legislative 
wisdom achieve when it set out to meddle with affairs 
in which, up to about that time, wisdom had forbidden 
legislative interference altogether! It is, indeed, that 
gross and intolerable error—(so it is called by its 
own judicious authors)—which is said to entail the 
necessity of interference now. Very well. It is no new 
discovery in matters of that sort that when you once 
go off the track of proved principle you are not at 
liberty to halt at the first step beyond: on you must 
go. This appears to be the sad case of Her Majesty's 
Government as well as of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 
But as to the way in which the next step shall be taken 
there is some choice. The Government does not insist 
on this particular scheme, to the inclusion of all that 
it contains and the exclusion of all that it does not. 
It may be modified, may be extended, may be limited. 
All we stipulate for is that it shall be understood ; 
that ‘there shall be no blinking of consequences, no 
neglect of the way in which the project naturally 
works out, as there was in the case of the Act of 
1881. And, taking courage, we shall venture to add 
this falso: if during the debate on details it should 
appear that the prospect darkens over a well-meant 
endeavour to do Ireland good and give ourselves a few 
years of peace, we see no imperative reason why the Go- 
vernment should not give it up: — it off, at present. 


‘ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF 'THEM, 

The St. James’s Gazette has started a fund, and the matter has 
got into other kindly hands; so the reproach is like to be wiped 
away.—Ep. Seots Observer. 

FYNHEY were twenty and odd survivors 

Of a glorious feat of arms ; 

They were old and broken and weary 
Of life’s and war's alarms : 

So they borrowed a hat among them, 
And they took and they sent it round, 

And Britain arose and blessed them 
With a matter of twenty pound. 


Once, while the whole world wondered 
(Or so had their poet said), 
‘They had flown at the throat of an army, 
They and their comrades dead ; 
VOL. IIL, 
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So the heart of their mother melted 
When their poor estate she found, 

And she rose with her high occasion 
To the matter of twenty pound. 


O great is the fate of Britain, 

And her best is still to come ! 
Great as the globe she girdles 

With the threat of her morning drum ! 
But is not her soul still gree ater, 

And how shall her praise abound, 
Who rates her imperial honour 

At a matter of twenty pound ? 





THE AFRICAN LION. 
M*: STANLEY has returned to London, and has 


been mobbed on Dover Pier, acclaimed in the 
streets of Belgravia, espied by Mr. Gladstone at Hyde 
ark Corner, summoned to Sandringham and Windsor, 
used by the unclean prophets of the ‘new’ journalism 
as an excuse for exciting sketches of a footstool and a 
set of fire-irons—obtained, we are given to understand, 
by the exercise of intrepidity and resolution not un- 
worthy to be compared to the explorer’s own—and 
generally set afoot as leading lion of the middle of the 
London season, and target-in-chief for those who chatter 
of the trifling and the ‘ actual.’ 

All this seems a poor return for the effective display 
of several highly respectable qualities. Opinions are 
known to differ about Mr. Stanley and his methods of 
percolating Africa. But, assuming everything that has 
been or can be said against him to be justly said, a 
large residuum of credit remains unquestionably due to 
him. His worst enemy could not deny the following 
assertions of hard fact: For sufficient consideration 
Mr. Stanley organised and led an expedition with a 
That purpose was to find Emin 
Pasha and bring him away from a position in which 
it was believed that he could not maintain himself 
indefinitely. The accomplishment involved months 
of the most arduous and uncomfortable travelling 

be found in the known parts of the world. Mr. 


definite purpose. 


Stanley achieved his purpose. He made his expedition, 
reached his goal, and brought back his man. Therefore 
he is worthy of his hire. Moreover, he has come back 
with the power of easily and promptly earning very 
large sums of money by writing and lecturing. ‘There- 
fore he is worthy of respectful admiration from every 
one who admires thoroughness, industry, pertinacity, 
and effective workmenship in general. It has been sug- 
gested that—to put it plainly—Mr. Stanley kidnapped 
Emin, and undid the beneficent work which Emin 
had for so long a time been doing in Central Africa. 
Assume that to be so ; the fact does not militate against 
the conclusions just set down. Suppose Emin said in 
substance: ‘I am here ; I am happy and useful: there 
is nothing that I want to be relieved from; and I will 
not go back with you.’ Suppose Mr. Stanley answered 
in effect : : LT have been sent all this w ay to bring you 
back to within reach of civilisation, and bring you back 
I will—in triumph if you like, as virtually a prisoner 
if you insist upon it.” It would be none the less true 
that Mr. Stanley has done a striking piece of work and 
done it well and thoroughly. 

While acknowledging to the full the claims which 
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Mr. Stanley certainly has upon the respect and approval 
of the public, we’ cannot help perceiving the danger 
that the’public, in its present mood, may convert him 
into a raree-show the absurdity and extravagance of 
which ought to be—and very likely might be—as 
offensive to him as to anybody. If reporters sedu- 
lously chronicle his every movement, and artists tumble 
over each other to take sketches of the hat he wears 
or’ the hansom cab in which he goes out to dinner, 
if the history of Wales is ransacked for stories of his 
infancy and his ancestors, and if blank walls are covered 
with the advertisements of tradesmen who have clothed 
him or fed him—if, in short, he is ‘ boomed” by the 
press in the modern fashion during the next few 
months—the persons who exploit him thus will doa 
great deal to neutralise the benefits, whatever they be, 
which his march through Africa effected. It is not 
and indeed is not per- 








generally considered polite 
mitted by the laws of most civilised countries—to follow 
a man through the streets pointing at him. Yet that is 
very much what is done by idle or mercenary persons who 
combine to make a man the habitual topic of conversation 
because he has done a difficult piece of work, and done 
it well. Mere notoriety is a thing which many persons 
conspire to inflate; and however notorious the victim of 
it may become, he must always be haunted by the con- 
viction that any lady of the lower middle-classes could 
speedily outdo him by getting caught poisoning her 
husband, and any lady of the upper classes by consider- 
ably less drastic means. ‘Therefore we trust Mr. Stan- 
ley may be spared this infliction of being over-lionised : 
partly because it will, if it occur, be unpleasant for 
him and he has done nothing to deserve it, and partly 
because it will be bad for the lionisers and the public. 
But it must be owned that, so far as present appearances 
go, it looks very much as if he and we and all the world 
were in for an unusually bad fit, which will most likely 
get rapidly and steadily worse, until by about Septem- 
ber we shall have traversed such wildernesses of adula- 
tory blethering and advertising cant as will enable 
us to survive the summer holidays without feeling 
obliged to peruse the expected discussion in the corre- 
spondence columns of The Daily Telegraph as to whether 


or not dinner is a mistake. 





THE USES OF PEDANTS. 
_ to the wrath of the sheep the greatest 
4 


violence in Nature is believed to be the inspira- 
tion of the pedant. The theory is musty enough, no 
doubt ; for when were pedants not? But for all its 
mustiness its vitality is perennial and _ its capacity of 
recurrent applicability—(as one of the brood once 
wrote)—may properly be described as inexhaustible ; 
for when shall the pedant cease from being ? Only one 
answer is possible. There have been pedants from the 
beginning of years, and there will be pedants even to 
the end of them. The instinct is essential, and the 
race will never need renewing. If it did, the thing to 
do would be to select a couple of articles from the 
current Quarterly, and deal with them as Cadmus, 
All-Father of the Alphabet—(held by some to have 
raised up not armed men that slew each other with 
spears but pedants that belaboured each other with dic- 
is recorded to have dealt with the dragon’s 


tionaries) 
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teeth. The event could not be doubtful. For here 
of the one part is a first learned writer who has deter- 
mined that Browning must of necessity have been a 
thinker because you have to read him many times 
before you begin to see what he may (or may not) have 
been driving at; and here of the other is a second 
learned writer who has just discovered Victor Hugo, has 
made up his mind—(thus early !)—that Realism is the 
logical result of Romanticism, and has decided with 
M. Vadius-Bruneti¢re and others ejusdem farina that 
the right thing to do with Alexandre Dumas is to 
bracket him with Eugene Sue and Paul de Kock, and 
state, after such eminent ‘ authorities” as Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald and the lamented Jacquot, that he did not 
write the novels he signed but only signed and sold the 
novels of others. All which is frolicsome and naive 
enough to suggest the Golden Age. 

Here, in fact, a thoughtful Tityrus explains that if 
Browning had only been a poet at all he would certainly 
—‘ beyond dispute ’"—have been ‘the greatest England 
has possessed for many generations’; while—(.Nos patria 
Jines et dulcia linguimus arva)—an expatriated Meli- 
boeus, a Meliboeus lost at least in the wilds of some 
foreign circulating library, retorts upon him that he 
too has had experiences, and now is painfully alive to the 
fact that * Rousseau appeals throughout his writings to 
passion kindled not, by the ideals of reason but by sen- 
suous Instincts bent on their own gratification” ‘The 
picture of an Ideal of Reason in the act of kind- 
ling a Passion is one the world, perchance, will not 
willingly let die; but it is equalled, if not surpassed, 
by that of ‘the Zolas* engaged in degrading litera- 
ture to the * photography of the moment,’ and it 
is hard pressed (at least) by ‘Tityrus’s portraiture of 
Browning as a ‘ valiant soldier of humanity, chanting 
his sursum corda to the world not in eestatic hope’ but 
in such * calm conviction * that nineteen times in twenty 
you are at a loss to know what he would be at and 
exactly what his surswn corda means. ‘Truly, says 
Melibceus, ‘we read Dumas’ tawdry, mock-heroic 
imitations of Sir Walter Scott with toleration, perhaps 
with amusement °; but we recognise that they—and their 
kind: the work of the Sues and the Paul de Kocks—are 
only ‘a tissue of adventures for the most part as little 
edifying to Christian eyes and ears as the police de maurs* 
—(a ‘lax institution, the police de murs, * even in the 
days of the Citizen King ’)—would ‘ allow to be printed 
and, set out for sale’; and we cannot choose but opine 
that ‘ truly of this whole school’—Sir Walter belongs 
to it, remember !—‘in Dante’s phrase, ¢ bello tacere. 
Very true, pipes Tityrus ; but what’s the odds to you 
once you grasp the fact that Browning's ‘ very rugged- 
ness is a protest against that creamy smoothness "— 
(‘creamy smoothness, by the way, is capital noncon- 
formist for art, style, and the essentials of poetry in 
general )—* which emasculates religion, enervates litera- 
ture, and robs character of its virility’ ? And so the 
It is a merit in Browning—(saved from 
to have * in- 


duet goes on. 
‘hysteria, by the way, by his ‘ virility’) 
sisted on the relativity of science’; and it is noted in 
Hugo’s dispraise that ‘it cannot be said that he was 
the master of a new philosophy. It is remarked of 
Browning that ‘ individuality became the parent of his 
buoyant optimism’; and it is stated of Hugo the 
dramatist that ‘he deliberately aimed at a gigantic 
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and constantly repulsive excess as the only way to 
escape from conventionalities.. And in the end you 
turn to Tityrus and ask him, ‘ Who's a- deniging of it, 
Betsy ?° And you turn to Meliboeus and ask him, 
: Betsy, who’s a-deniging of it?’ And you leave them 
for the pedants they are. 

But is their society unprofitable? On the contrary, 
it is always well to be interested in the point of view. 
There is much virtue in the point of view ; and to 
‘assist’ at the several displays of Meliboeus and 'Tity- 
rus is as it were a kind of illiberal education. You 
set up your rest with Melibceus, for instance, and you 
discover that to this particular type of pedant the writer 
of some of the most generous and inspiring books in 
literature appears not a benefactor of his race but only 
the ‘ frivolous” big brother of Sue and Paul de Kock. 
You go and lisek, with Tityrus, and it is revealed to 
you that, as he rejoices to believe, ‘the opinion is 
gaining ground that Browning “—the poet who rebelled 
against poetry, the artist who was dead to style, the 
thinker who seldom or never cared enough for his 
thought to give it adequate expression—‘ is our greatest 
modern seer.” ‘True, it does not make for pride in the 
race to pass from one Briton who has read la Reine 
Margot and Bragelonne with toleration, ‘if not with 


amusement, to another Briton who prizes the author of 


sixteen volumes of poetry because poetry there is next 
to none in all those sixteen volumes. But such *¢ indivi- 
dualities,, even though they do not in your case ‘ be- 
come the parent’ of a ‘ buoyant optimism, are useful. 
If only because they encourage you to think and read 


for yourself, if only because they move you © agree- 


ment with Lord Coleridge’s views about the futility of 


gabble in print, if only because they teach you to avoid 
the pedant and all his works—they are useful in their 
way. So having cursed the pedant to your heart's con- 
tent, you shall take leave of him with a blessing, the 
reason whereof he does not know, nor if he knew it 


would he understand. 


THE SOLVENT OF HOME RULE. 


T may be doubted if even now the full significance 
of the revolt of the leading U.P. laymen of the 
West of Scotland against Dr. Hutton and his Dis- 
establishment Committee is being grasped by those to 
whom that revolt will ere long deal a political death- 
blow. These rebellious laymen—whose only crime is 
that of formally recording their ‘ conviction that the 
existence and action of the U.P. Synod’s Committee on 
Disestablishment and Disendowment have not tended 
to promote the interests of the Church nor even to ad- 
vance the cause which the committee seeks to further’ 
—have been rancorously assailed in what are smilingly 
termed ‘religious newspapers.’ Some of their assail- 
ants, however, have more zeal than discretion, and 
so allow the motives of their rancour to be too easily 
seen. ‘Thus, one of them—it ought to be unnecessary 
to say that he is a clergyman and not a layman— 
says that ‘it is very apparent on the face of it that 
the movement is that of a few strong political Union- 
ists in our Church’; while another remarks with even 
more delicious naiveté that ‘our Church has been from 
the beginning a Church distinctly of the working 
classes, and consequently strongly Liberal in its senti- 
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ment. ‘The memorial does not}come from our work- 
ing-class members, and I would (sic) not wonder if 
the objection of the memorialists was as niuch to Dis- 
establishment itself as to its advocacy in the Church 
courts.” Could there be a franker avowal on the one 
hand that the United Presbyterian Church is essen- 
tially a political and not a religious organisation, and 
on the other that the Anglican cynic was not so wide 
of the mark in averring that no Nonconformist family 
It is hinted 
in language whose meaning is indisputable that the 
recalcitrant elders are traitors to the Voluntary prin- 
ciple in disguise ; but it is not hinted that they may 
spare themselves the pains of giving of their abundance 
for the support of a Church composed mainly of work- 
ing-class Liberals. 


drives its carriage for two generations ? 


But this revolt of the United Presbyterian laymen in 
the West against Disestablishment and Disendowment 
at all events as legislative appendages to Home Rule 
—which comes so significantly in the wake of the 
rebellion of Professor Calderwood and the clergy of the 
East—is notable less as an ecclesiastical than a poli- 
tico-social sign of the times. It is described in the 
Gladstonese vernacular as ‘a Unionist dodge.’ This 
means, at the very worst that a number of sensible men 
driven from the Liberal party at the bayonet’s point of 
conscience by the Gladstone of 1886 have come to look 
at many other questions than Home Rule from a different 
stand-point, and that among these is Disestablishment. 
It is not easy—unless you belong to the environment 
of Henry du Cleveland—to see that it is a crime to 
change views in response to conviction any more than 
it is easy to understand that it is criminal to make 
money by honourable means and try to keep it. Those 
devotees of Mr. Gladstone prior to his surrender in 
1886 who are now co-workers with Lord Salisbury 
and followers of Lord Hartington were under the spell 
of what some of them were so fatuous as to term ‘a 
magnetic personality.’ ‘That spell has been destroyed ; 
the Veiled Prophet has allowed his visage to be seen ; 
and with it remorse at being so 





disenchantment 
easily gulled—has followed. It is perceived that 
Gladstonism is not so much a programme of politi- 
cal reforms as a species of ethico-political agnosticism, 
and that to this bane Unionism (so-called) is one 
heaven-sent antidote. Gladstonism means the taking 
up and utilisation of certain political questions not 
with a view to their solution on particular lines but 
for the purpose of carrying certain men into power, 
Mr. Gladstone does not profess to be a believer in 
Religious Equality as a political principle; he does 
not even affect to be a believer in Disestablishment and 
Disendowment as a practical policy for England. But 
he does believe with all his heart in the necessity of 
carrying Scotland with him at the next general election, 
and he has convinced himself that the best method of 
achieving this end is the conciliation of Scottish Dis- 
senters. So his watchword is Do ut des: ‘I can assure 
you Disestablishment and Disendowment, but you must 
first secure me Home Rule for Ireland. Happily it is 
conceivable that a Scottish citizen may be an earnest 


Disestablisher and advocate of religious equality as a 
political principle and yet not choose the question in 
which he is interested to have its fate bound up with 
It is also conceivable that, like 


the fate of others. 
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Dr. Calderwood and the Glasgow elders, a man may 
have been an advocate of Disestablishment at a time 
when Mr. Gladstone would have none of it, and yet not 
see eye to eye with him upon Irish government. It is 
even credible that self-respect and a love of honesty 
have not died out among Scottish Radicals, and that 
while many of them ardently desire to oblige the 
nation as a whole to accept and give effect to their 
views, they would rather the fulfilment of their hopes 
were deferred than see it made a matter of traffic 
with the slipperiest of all the hucksters on the poli- 
tical streets. 

Home Rule indeed is acting as a social solvent in 
a variety of ways. Since 1886 it has been steadily 
attempted to make its adoption a test question as be- 
tween the classes and the masses. Thus, those Glasgow 
laymen who have cut themselves adrift from Dr. Hut- 
ton are insulted on the ground that they are sufficiently 
well-to-do not to be ranked among the working-classes. 
In plain words, to have a stake in the country is to be 
‘suspect... Even though you be nominally a Home 
Ruler, you are still denounced as a crypto-Unionist ; 
even though you bear office in a Dissenting Church you 
are at heart a supporter of the Church of Scotland. 
Logically, Gladstonism involves the drumming out of 
the ranks of Liberalism of whosoever aims at ‘ the 
glorious privilege of being independent, does not want 
to live ever from hand to mouth, and has hitherto been 
a steadying element in society. But, Home Rule acting 
as a solvent no less than as a shibboleth, self-respect- 
ing Scotsmen are leaving the Gladstonian party of 
their own accord. Not infrequently has a wave of 
passion submerged the land—a consequence, ethnolo- 
gists tell you, of the Celtic element in the national 
blood ; she has a mania for speculations as well as for 
Mr. Gladstone. But in the long run she has always been 
able to steady herself. Certain ecclesiastical and social 
movements coming after Partick and the Ayr Burghs 
are healthy symptoms. 
already well advanced. 





The process of steadying is 


FASTING FOR HIRE. 

HERE are several ways of making money, and it 

is impossible to regard with unmixed reproba- 

tion any one who makes a good deal of it in any way 
not positively dishonest. Mr. Succi—who divided the 
honours of last Sunday’s newspapers with Mr. Stanley 
—is not therefore a person to be unreservedly con- 
temned, although of course his ludicrous performance 
had a good deal of the contemptible in it. It is some- 
times necessary for human beings to go without food 
for a long time, and when that necessity befalls them 
they are entitled to be congratulated if they do not die, 
and the longer the time has been the more congratula- 
tions they deserve. But the necessity arrives so seldom 
and to so few people that it is hardly more profitable 
to find out the most likely methods of enduring it suc- 
cessfully than to study the safest way of behaving in the 
event of a railway accident happening to one’s train. The 
conditions under which Succi dispensed with food for 
nearly six weeks were peculiar, and it is difficult to ima- 
gine their fortuitous occurrence. An indefinite supply of 
water, a bed to lie on, drugs to allay the pangs of hunger 
as long as they are acutely painful, a warm room arti- 
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ficially lighted, the constant company of sympathetic 
and admiring companions, the knowledge that every 
day passed without eating means a substantial sum in 
your pocket, and the not less consoling knowledge that 
at any moment you can have a steaming basin of some 
much-advertised patent food by the simple process of 
asking for it—these conditions of Succi’s ‘ fast ’ deprive 
it of much value as an indication of how long he would 
have been able to go without food in the absence of any 
or all of them. 

The more interesting question is, Why it should 
have been worth while? The fact seems to be that in 
a country like this there are so many people anxious to 
be amused, and so little will amuse them, that it is 
possible to rake in enormous numbers of the shillings 
they will pay for a few minutes’ entertainment by doing 
anything odd for a considerable time and advertising 
it well. 
‘ause it takes time to advertise. 


Time is rather of the essence of success, be- 
Six weeks is quite 
long enough ; and Succi was advertised extremely well. 


Of course there is not much to see in a thin 
man sitting or lying on a bed surrounded by re- 
porters. It is not like a review or a play. But it 


is a good deal like the men who used to trot round 
arenas when six-days’ go-as-you-please races were the 
fashion. Also the human mind is highly susceptible of 
the pleasure of being able to boast (truthfully) of 
having seen something, or somebody, of a record-cut- 
ting nature. Therefore people crowded to see Succi 
in large numbers ; he is reported to have been hand- 
somely paid for his time ; and we hope he has realised a 
comfortable little fortune. Nobody paid much to see 
him, and nobody whose intellectual resources were 
fairly equal to keeping him amused paid anything to 
see him; and there is, therefore, no reason to grudge 
him the results of his toilsome abstinence. 

One element in Succi’s success may well have been 
the apparently strong probability that his abstinence 
from food was genuine and his feat—such as it was— 
honest. Herein, and also in the fact that it took place 
in London—the place where if anywhere sporting 
matters are supposed to be conducted fairly—lies much 
of the distinction * fast” Dr. 
Even at that remote time when Dr. ‘Tanner 


between Succi’s and 
‘Tanner's. 
was so very much better employed than Dr. Tanner 
has been for the last few years, Dr. ‘Tanner did 
not command the confidence of the British public. 
It is true that Dr. Tanner fasted on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and that may have handicapped him in 
British estimation, for which circumstance the powers 
of romancing stimulated in American editors by the 
lack of interesting American topics are chiefly to blame. 
Dr. Tanner also threw a certain religious glamour over 
His 
suggestion was reported to be that he would demon- 
strate the truth of the Gospel narrative by fasting for 
forty days ; but of course he managed—it may be in- 


his fast which naturally gave offence. worst 


voluntarily—to convey the insinuation that if Christ 
did fast for forty days, the prolongation of His life was 
not miraculous. It seems almost a pity that Succi, 
while he was about it, did not altogether avoid Scrip- 
tural parallels by going on to fifty days, or indeed until 
signs of approaching dissolution were perceived. If he 
had he might have realised an enormous fortune ; but 
the imagination reels at the thought of the paroxysms 
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of aroused humanitarianism into which such an exhibi- 
tion would have thrown Mr. Samuel Smith. 





PERILS ACADEMICAL. 


is University distinction a sure augury of future 
success in life?’ So asked Principal Caird last week 
at Glasgow ; and, though he refrained from giving a 
dogmatic answer to the question, it is evident that he 
has little sympathy with the pedants who hold that the 
verdict of the class-list can never be reversed. But 
upon one chief point the Principal forbore to touch. 
He acknowledged that distinction in the schools is no 
universal nor absolute presage of a brilliant career, but 
he said nothing of the dangers of academic success. 
Now, there can be little doubt that the discipline and 
repression which are necessary to the achievement of a 
‘ first class’ have destroyed the brains of many clever 
men. When acomfortable income depends upon the 
result of a single examination, it is idle to reproach the 
youth who for three or four years is moved to shun 
delights and live laborious days that for the rest of his 
life he may eat his dinner at the high table. But there 
can be little doubt that in making his supreme effort 
before he reaches the age of five-and-twenty he does 
himself serious hurt. He consecrates to toil those 
hours which should be freely given to the enjoy- 
ment of life. The lessons to be got from books, 
lectures, and crammers are—(unless they be got rid 
of as soon as they have served their turn in examina- 
tion)—only so much luggage ; and when once the eyes 
have grown to the desk observation and experience will 
profita man little. Indeed, no small sacrifice is involved 
in the transformation of a school-boy into a college don. 
The undergraduate is conscious, perhaps, of the risk 
he runs. He resolves to deny himself everything for 
three years, that at the end of that period all plea- 
sures shall be his; but even if his hopes be verified 
his fate is not always fortunate. By a cruel prac- 
tical irony he is too often left incapable of en- 
joying those delights for which he surrendered so 
much, His self-restraint has overpowered him ; he has 
never forgotten that he is a scholar and a prude; and 
though he dwell in fellows’ rooms and win the respect 
of many generations of undergraduates, there comes a 
time when he regrets his wasted youth and would sur- 
render half that is his to feel his blood leap as it 
might have done but for his premature devotion to 
learning. And if he do not touch the goal of his 
ambition his lot is still more unkind. He has exhausted 
himself in the struggle ; his gifts have been squandered 
upon pedantry ; he has learnt none of the lessons of 
practical life, and he becomes perforce a soured peda- 
gogue or a third-rate provincial professor. Here, in- 
deed, is the serious danger of academic distinction. 
Year by year great salen of men are cast out from 
their university who would make excellent dons but to 
whom others have been preferred. They have turned 


prigs, and their priggishness is their only rew ward. They 
have fought the fight and lost. If only they had 
taken a decent third and rowed in the college boat, 
how much better would it have been for themselves, 
and how much more comfortable their career ! 

Of course there are who go through the ordeal 
unscathed. Some men are born to be dons, ‘They 
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acquire learning light-heartedly and without effort. 
To them nothing comes amiss. ‘They are successful 
tutors just as they would have been successful barris- 
ters; and as their scholarship has not cost them dear 
they are men of the world and the best of companions, 
They are not common, and they may be expected to 
become extinct now that the nursemaid and the peram- 
bulator have broken in upon the once claustral seclu- 
sion of college life. But there is a classic flavour in 
their humour, a scholarly geniality in their talk, not 
to be found outside the purlieus of an English univer- 
sity. And as long as a University breeds such sons 
she compensates in some sort for the many careers 
she mars. There is yet another type—the man whom 
no drudgery can spoil, who passes through the fire of 
mathematics unsinged. Dull and witless to begin with, 
these persons achieve a brilliant degree, and settle 
down to a life of ineptitude and nothingness. They 
are never bored if they have the calendar to read 
and quote ; they are happy because they take them- 
selves and their achievements seriously. ‘To a sense of 
humour they are hopelessly lost. Once upon a time a 
Senior W rangler chanced to enter a theatre at the 
same time with a prince of the blood, when the audi- 
ence cheered the prince, and the Senior Wrangler ac- 
cepted the applause with a gracious smile and the bow 
of condescending gratification. It matters not what 
becomes of him and his like. Worldly success they 
could never attain to, and though there is no particular 
reason why they should be subsidised, they do no worse 
than bore their fellows to death. 

Academie distinction, then, is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. But fortunately for the world some hundreds 
of students leave their universities every year without 
winning fame or glory in the schools. Their great 
effort is still to come, and three years of outdoor life 
and bodily exercise have done them more good than 
could ever have been conferred by a bad first or a good 
second. Indeed, the value of a university training is 
rather social and physical than intellectual. Inter- 
course with his fellows enables the undergraduate to 
take on manners and tact. If he have not been the 
slave of learning his vitality is unsapped when he 
descends into the greater arena of the world. He soon 
leaves his more distinguished contemporaries behind 
him, because while they have been absorbing the 
thoughts of others he had time to think for hinadllt 
and with an unburdened mind and a more joyous spirit 
he has knowledge of affairs to which they are strangers. 
Success at the university may, and too often does, y oe 
to ultimate failure. But after all most men take leave 
of their college wholly undistinguished ; and it is in 
spite of and not on account of the learning they impart 
that our English universities deserve pe admiration, 
the affection, of good citizens. 


AS WE SAID. 


NVERYBODY should read the anonymous Tenny- 
son: and After in the current Fortnightly, if 

only for the admirable Vision of Sin—(it is really a 
vision of Mr. Lewis Morris and them that read him with 
affection and esteem)—by whose means the writer drives 
home his argument. A piece of critical caricature so 
good as that is alone enough to make the fortune of an 
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article; but in this particular pronouncement there is 
plenty of interest besides. Its subject is the Laureate- 
ship, and its purpose is to show—what has time and 
again been said in this journal—that to Lord Tenny- 
son only one successor—which is Mr. Swinburne 
possible. It is bad taste, no doubt, to discuss a 
question of heirship in the life-time of the testator ; 
but it will be remembered that in this case the other 
side began it. Began it, too, in the vile, familiar way. 
Mr. Swinburne is not a Home Ruler but a whole- 
hearted, fiery-spirited, uncompromising Englishman; 
and Mr. Swinburne, albeit a poet, must therefore be 
discredited. Mr. Lewis Morris, on the other hand, is 
a Home Ruler; and therefore Mr. Lewis Morris, al- 
beit as incapable of poetry as Mr. Du Cleveland is of 
Roberts's march on Candahar, must be riotously ap- 
plauded and acclaimed in connection with the inevi- 
table vacancy. Tactics of the kind have often, we 
believe, been found serviceable for a time; but they 
have the fatal practical defect—(of their ethical quality 
the less said the better for those that employ them)— 
of sometimes disgusting decent people and so provoking 
to reaction. The partisans of Mr. Lewis Morris and 
that prodigious example of the art of sinking which 
somebody has described as ‘ A Hades of an Epic,’ have 
by this time arrived at the very same conclusion. ‘The 
final outcome of their manceuvring has been to ruin 
any chance of the Laureateship their favourite poetaster 
may ever have had, and to set the poet they loathe and 


is 





hate and fear on a pedestal apart, and in such a light 
as makes him—(for the time being and in this par- 
ticular connection at least)—the most conspicuous and 
the most radiant figure in English letters. 

For these and other reasons this very brilliant and 
daring paper ‘arrives most welcome’ and shall be warmly 
commended in this place. The writer, whoever he be, 
is, he is careful to tell you, ‘not a poet or a professional 
critic’; but, we make bold to say, there is no living 
Englishman with any care for or insight into letters 
but will agree with his judgments in the main. True, 
he talks of Southey as a ‘laudable’ poet —forgetting 
that to be merely ‘laudable’ in poetry is impossible, 
that hell is paved with good intentions, and that 
Southey worked at least as hard for the infernal Board 
of Works as Mr. Lewis Morris himself; he brackets 
Sir Alfred Lyall with Sir Edwin Arnold, the poet with 
the common rhetorician ; he discourses of ‘workman- 
ship’ where of ‘workmanship’ there is really not very 
much, forgets (or ignores) the sacred name of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, and himself is not always the im- 
peccable master of style his acquaintance with the 
poetry of the period should have made him. But on 
all the fundamentals he is absolutely sound. He speaks 
as one that has read, and read well, for many years, 
but has not till now concerned himself with literary 
criticism ; so that his views, for all their effect of 
maturity, yet wear a singular air of freshness, while his 
expression—direct, sober, vigorous—is of itself enough 
to give his utterance authority. He shows that Mr. 


Lewis Morris is so impossible that even Mr. Alfred 
Austin were preferable; and he shows that, ‘as we 
said, in the fulness of time the Laureateship must 
fall to the poet of Atalanta and Erechtheus and The 
Armada. Failing which, the age of Cibbers and Pyes and 
Lewis Morrises being past and done, it must be utterly 
abolished and destroyed. 
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MODERN MEN. 


THE RIGHT HON, JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


N R. JOHN 

anything else) lightly. 
was reared ‘on the Logic’ (J. S. Mill's) at Oxford 
‘when the star of Newman had set and the sun of 
He became the moon of Mill, and 


MORLEY has never treated himself (nor 


In his own words, he 


Mill had risen.’ 
while revolving round that dazzling luminary he set 
out in the columns of The Saturday Review on_ his 
life-long quest of an epigram. While he roved a young 
Radical o’er the dark earth, he saw that the newspaper 
press was an engine ‘ for keeping discussion at a low level, 
and that the modern man of letters corresponded to the 
ancient sophist whose office was to ‘ propagate current pre- 
judice.’ So for his country’s good he became a journalist 
and a man of letters. 
roded to the heart with ‘cant and foul mechanical hypo- 


He saw that Great Britain was cor- 


crisy’; he saw men for a mess of pottage ‘ making a brazen 
compromise with what they held despicable’ ; he beheld 
the ‘ infinitely contemptible’ spectacle of a Minister wait- 
ing to decide whether a certain measure was desirable 
until he discovered that it would further his own interests 
and ‘ the interests of the band.’ And seeing these things, 
he set himself to teach men by precept and example the 
virtue of austere consistency in political life and to pre- 
pare the way,for a new religion which should be clean of 
the grime of Christianity. One consolation he had: the 
knowledge that the ideal of a British Empire 
by means of fleets and armies of imposing its will upon 
Exhilarated 


: capable 


the world’ must be for ever unattainable. 
by this patriotic conviction, he began his war with super- 
stition and tyranny and ignoble compromise. He wrote 
several books of which a main object seemed to be to set 
up the Guillotine of Chaumette in place of the Cross of 
Christ. 
Protestantism; he eulogised the philosophes ; he flouted at 


He frowned with solemn gibe at Catholicism and 


hero-worship, and himself went hero-worshipping among 
the Jacobins. That crew of fanatics and ruffians whose 
delirious atrocities have been so terribly exposed by M. 
Taine has found no more strenuous apologist than Mr. 
John Morley. 

The French philosophes, he explained, were ‘ pricked by 
the cestrus of intellectual responsibility’: they engendered 
a ‘fervour as truly religious as that of Catholicism or of 
Calvinism at their best,’ while the sentiment was ‘in- 
finitely less interested and personal.’ But if you would be 
a true Morleyite you must first of all disbelieve in God, or, 
as our author puts it, you must ‘ get quit of the adumbra- 
tion of a theistic explanation of the world.” Next, you 
must adopt the Historic Method—(you must be very par- 
ticular about your capital letters)—and_ study ‘ cosmopoli- 
tical history, and learn to talk about the ‘stream of 
tendency, and so you will attain to ‘adequate _posi- 
tivity’ and get the right ‘psychagogic quality’ and 
‘grasp the essential unity and integrity of the history 
Then you must reflect that it has taken 
man a long time to emerge from the old land of 
Night, and that in the future he will have advanced 
still further. In short, when you falter in well-doing 
you are to reflect that men were at one time mon- 
keys and will by-and-by be Morleyites. When you 
have done that, when you have pondered that inspiring 
idea long enough and got it into big enough words—poly- 
syllables are vital to the new religion—you will throb and 


glow and be one ‘ of our Minster,’ and the evening will be 


of mankind.’ 


like a soft garment to you, and you will be filled with a 
sense of your awful responsibility and of the holiness of 
humanity and of your superiority to the poor creatures 
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who accept ‘the inscrutable decrees of an inhuman provi- 
dence.’ By such teachings and by pointing out the ignoble 
and degrading influence of the Court, and sneering at the 
‘precious aristocracy, and attacking State Churches, 
and gibing at English home-life—(‘there is probably no 
uglier growth of time than that mean and poor form 
of domesticity’)—Mr. Morley endeared himself to a 
choice collection of ‘acrid quacks, and especially to the 
shrill sirens of the platform, whom he seduced by re- 
vealing the wrongs of their sex: as in that immortal 
vision of the oppressed housemaid toiling upstairs with 
the ponderous coal-scuttle of servitude, while her tyrant, 
the Son of the House—‘ picture it, think of it, disso- 
lute man!’—was reading a paper and lolling by the 
parlour-fire. But his words did not at once go home to 
the great heart of the people. When he gained a seat in 
Parliament he was invariably described by Gladstonite jour- 
nalists as a ‘brilliant man of letters.’ ‘Brilliant’ was the 
epithet agreed upon. Mr. Morley, as his keenest enemy 
will gladly admit, has a style which is all his own. It is 
vigorous in a ponderous way ; it rises now and then into 
a kind of gloomy eloquence ; but its ‘brilliance’ is not blind- 
ing to those who are not Gladstonite journalists. For in- 
stance: ‘It is no doubt the worst kind of cynicism to make 
a mock in a realistic vein of any personality that has set in 
motion the idealising thaumaturgy of the affections.’ With 
such sentences Mr. Morley’s pages are ‘ brilliant’ indeed; 
so that if he would bid us honour our father and our mother 
he must enjoin us not to murder ‘all the sweetnesses of 
filial piety in an aggressive eristic.’ It may be ‘brilliant,’ 
but is it English? His essays sparkle with such jewels 
of diction as cosmoramic, cosmopolitical, psychagogic, 
misology, thaumaturgic, positivity, formulistic ; they are 
endowed with a mysterious beauty to the general by 
scraps and tags of Latin and Greek: ‘ the very BdeAvypa 
TIS €pypLomrens,” ‘ro weve, ‘Bp,’ ‘the Bios aveEeTarTos, 
ete. It is very erudite, very ‘ brilliant,’ doubtless ; but is it 
the most effective way of driving your convictions home to 
the people? And, after all, has not the English language 
proved itself capable--unaided by the Greek—of express- 
ing thoughts hardly less subtle and profound, perhaps, 
than Mr. Morley’s ? 

The turning-point in the career of this ‘brilliant’ 
successor to the ancient sophists was his acceptance of 
the doctrine of Gladstonian infallibility. For years he 
had been as a voice crying in the wilderness. At last 
the day came when his horror of aught that savoured 
of cant and sophistry and hypocrisy, his immitigable 
scorn for statesmen who would hesitate to support a 
measure till it seemed desirable in their own interests, im- 
pelled him to devote his tongue and pen to the Greatest 
Statesman of All Time. When Mr. Gladstone, ‘ pricked by 
the oestrus of responsibility,’ divulged that he had all along 
been a Home Ruler, while casting his fellow-Nationalists 
into gaol; when Sir William Harcourt showed how in- 
capable he was of ‘making a brazen compromise with 
what he held despicable,’ this stern moralist, this white- 
souled advocate of political consistency, found that after all 
the political life was high enough to be well worth living, 
that at last there was a Cabinet which he could fitly 
lighten with his ‘ brilliance’ and invigorate with his austere 
‘moralities.” He was now doubly assured against the danger 
of Great Britain’s imposing her will on other nations. One 
memory may have troubled him : how during his editor- 
ship of The Pall Mall Gazette some ribald ‘sophist’ 
whose office was to ‘propagate prejudice’ had mysteri- 
ously secured the insertion in that journal of an article 
in which Sir William Harcourt was likened unto Peck- 
sniff. About the same time, too, another of the same 
breed compared Mr. Morley in his association with Mr. 
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Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt to Oliver in the society 
of Fagin and the Artful. But the Master Twist of the 
similitude promptly proved that in dealing with old friends 
he could suppress the tender emotions as effectively as Mr. 
Gladstone himself ; he showed that under the stimulus of a 
public meeting he had a memory almost as serviceable as 
Sir William Harcourt’s. To understand the true grandeur 
of the morality which guides his being it is thus still neces- 
sary to study his books. It would be well, indeed, that a 
popular edition of (say) his Compromise, with the necessary 
vocabulary appended, should be issued. It would then 
be shown what he must have suffered in secret since 
he came down from his mountain height, and went on ‘in 
his own interests’ and ‘the interests of the band’ to 
knuckle under to the very Irish. 

No doubt Mr. Morley would be in some ways the best 
man to carry out Mr. Gladstone’s work. The policy of 
scuttle has ever made his heart leap high: he has never 
wavered in his confidence in the white feather as the ori- 
flamme of England. He is un-English to the core in his 
every belief and aspiration, from his dislike of the monarchy 
and the navy down to his abhorrence of field-sports. He 
is a New Radical with a difference. He hasa cant of his own, 
the cant of the French revolutionary doctrinaire ; but it is 
not the cant which is sweet upon the palate of the Glad- 
stonite grocer. There is too much brimstone for the treacle. 
The eulogist of the Jacobin—that is, of the pedant gone 
blood-mad—a Republican and a Positivist (of a kind), a 
runaway from Little Bethel, a renegade Nonconformist, 
he has run counter to every English prejudice (grocerdom 
excepted). He is naturally and properly dear to the 
Pharisees of free thought, the Methodists of atheism, the 
Philistines of philanthropy. But that he should be one leader 
of aparty most of whose members are still steeped in Puri- 
tanism, to which the Jacobin and the unbeliever are alike 
abhorrent, shows how thoroughly Mr. Gladstone has purged 
his following of men of inconveniently keen intellect. 
That the guidance of that following may some day fall 
into the hands of a man whose political ideal is an Eng- 
land deprived of her monarchy, her Church and aristo- 
eracy, her naval supremacy, and her foreign empire, 
and governed by a little knot of ‘ philosophic’ prigs and 
female faddists (in face of a Europe armed to the teeth) 
—this is one of the many blessings which we owe to Mr. 
Gladstone for blazoning his banner with the proud device 
of ‘ Anarchy or Office.’ 


HOW IT’s DONE. 
ME ARCHIBALD GROVE, the editor of The New 


Review, has lately started (as all persons interested 
in literature are aware) a halfpenny organ entitled Short 
Cuts. It entirely differs from other journals of the same 
kind in this, that instead of heading his diverting para- 
graphs ‘ Tit-bits, or ‘Snacks of Fish,’ or ‘Chunks,’ he 
calls them ‘Cutlets.’ The paper is sure to be an enor- 
mous success. 

Mr. Grove, however, is more than a wit. He believes 
in gathering round him a staff not less nimble-witted than 
himself, and at the end of Short Cuts he publishes their 
names, beginning with the A’s and B’s (Mr. Grant Allen, 
Mr. Besant, etc.), and journeying through the other letters 
of the alphabet (Churchill, Haldane, Mallock, Marlber- 
ough, Rothschild) to Professor Tyndall and Wyndham, M.P. 
He calls his staff the ‘strongest in the world, as indeed 
it ought to be; and one has only to glance through the 
cutlets to feel certain that celebrities have been engaged 
in the making of them. The only thing we complain of 
is that these cutlets are anonymous. ‘Never make love 
ina corn-field. Remember that corn has ears, and is easily 
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shocked. You should make an oat of this.’ Now after 
we have finished chuckling over this we want to know to 
which of our greatest men we owe it. Is it the Right 
Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre’s or Mr. Broadhurst’s or Professor 
Ray Lankester’s? In his New Review Mr. Grove lets us 
know who is the author of each article ; why not in Short 
Cuts? The only explanation we can devise is that no 
one celebrity does a cutlet entirely by himself. Many 
great minds collaborate on each cutlet before it acquires 
its final polish. Mr. Bradlaugh, for instance, could not 
have sent in ‘ You have heard a pin drop, but have you 
ever heard a cough drop?’ but he might have had the idea 
in the rough, and then have passed it on for improvement 
to other contributors. We expect that this is how it is 
done : 


‘Dear Mr. Hotman Hunt,— 

‘ Have you ever heard a pin drop? I have just re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Bradlaugh (who went to Clovelly 
lately to think some ideas out for Short Culs) in which he 
asks this question, and adds: “ I used to eat cough-drops 
at school.” In that form the cutlet strikes me as a little 
raw ; but I have been thinking it over, and feel certain 
that it is capable of improvement. This will reach you 
on Saturday, which I remember is your off-day, and I am 
therefore hopeful that you will be able by Monday to im- 
prove on Mr. Bradlaugh’s quaint mo/. I am anxious to 
spare no expense in making Short Cuts the best journal in 
the world.— Yours, ‘A. Grove.’ 


‘Dear Mr. Freperic Harrison,— 

‘We have at present a very telling jeu desprit in 
course of preparation. 
drops are sweets eaten by children suffering from cold. 
You must also frequently have heard pins drop. You 
have already helped me to several admirable cutlets, and 


Doubtless you know that cough- 


I earnestly hope that you now see your way to another. 
Mr. Holman Hunt, who has taken up this “ drop”’ sugges- 
tion—(if I may be excused the pun)—with great enthu; 
siasm, proposes: “ Pins drop but coughs don’t drop, although 
they are cured by cough-drops!’’ This is certainly neat, 
but is it the best possible form that the cutlet can take? 
I shall be greatly favoured if you will give your mind to 
this. Enclosed is cheque for part-cutlet about cabbages 
and cabbies’ ages, which gave much satisfaction.— Yours, 
‘A. Grove.’ 
‘Dear Max MCLter, 

‘F, Harrison sends me ‘I have never heard a pin 
drop, but I have eaten cough-drops, and my aunt suffered 
from dropsy.”” Mallock, who has just called at the office 
with an admirable play on the words “ wise” and “ whys,” 
thinks Harrison’s notion very happy, but to my fastidious 
taste it does not seem sufficiently epigrammatic. Could 
you round it off better ?—Yours, ‘A. Grove.’ 


‘Dear Lorp Ranpo.tpnu, 

‘We are very anxious to have something in next 
number about pins dropping and cough-drops. You will 
see that there is something really facetious in this con- 
junction. Max Miiller, who has written me twice on the 
subject, suggests that Pindar should be mentioned in the 
cutlet, so that one could say: “I have seen a pin drop and 
eaten cough-drops, but I never saw Pin dar opping (Pindar 
hopping =pin dropping).” 
that it is slightly inconsequential, and I am trusting to you 
to help me.—Y ours, ‘A. Grove.’ 

‘ P.S.—“ The one hires the die and the other dyes the 


My only objection to this is 


hair” is splendid. Many, many thanks. Cheque en- 


closed.’ 


‘ Dear Proressor TyNDALL,— 
‘We are running to earth an uncommonly fine 
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thing about drops. You will understand the present posi- 
tion when I give you Lord R. Churchill’s suggestion : “If 
I drop a pin into a cup of coffee it becomes a coftee-drop ; 
but when I drink the pin I cough, and then it is a cough- 
drop.” Now, are there such things as coffee-drops ? Does 
he not mean toffee-drops ? 
Yours, 


Please send me a wire.— 
‘A. Grove.’ 
‘Dear Mr. Hatpane, 

‘You are the most humourous of all my contribu- 
tors ; and though I know I gave you heavy work with the 
“When is a door not a door?” 
to you. 


quip, | must again appeal 
We are all hard at work over a witticism about 
“drops” of various kinds, though Tyndall (perhaps wisely) 
thinks we should concentrate ourselves on pins dropping 
and cough-drops (a sweet). The crank stands thus at 
present: ‘ You have heard a pin drop, but have you eaten 
a cough-drop?” Sir John Lubbock and Tyndall talked 
it over for an hour; and, as I have told you, Tyndall is 
sceptical of the advisability of going beyond these two 
drops. Lubbock, however, very whimsically suggests a 
reference to Mr. Irving in The Bells, in which, as you may 
know, Matthias cries: “Cut, cut the rope” (de-rope = 
drop). I rely on your assistance.—Yours, ‘ A. Grove.’ 

‘ P.S.—Introduce a moral, if possible, as | want Short 
Cuts to be instructive as well as entertaining.’ 


‘Dear Henry James,— 
‘With a literary touch from you my new cutlet 
will be complete. Haldane suggests : “ When Matthias in 
The Bells cries ‘Cut the rope’ (de-rope =drop), does he 
mean a cough-drop? and if it is secured with a pin, would 
that make it a pin-drop ?’’ What would you add ?—Yours, 
‘A. Grove.’ 
* Dear Ciark Russet, 
‘Another big thing. ‘ You have heard a pin drop, 
but have you seen a cough drop?’’ Haldane suggests some- 
thing about Matthias crying ‘Cut the rope’’ (de-rope = 
drop), but Henry James thinks that too sensational. 
must often have heard a pin drop at sea. 
gest anything ’—Yours, 


You 
Does this sug- 
‘A. Grove.’ 
‘P.S.—Your cutlet about the Scotch friend of yours 
who said “ Bang went saxpence”’ is glorious.’ 
‘Dear Mr. Brap_taucu,— 
Clark Russell 
had a meeting of my best contributors, and they sent this 


‘We have got it! We have got it! 
next day: “ You have heard a pin drop, but have you heard 
acough drop?’ I think that will cause some talk. Nothing 
like setting many minds at a good thing. ‘The honorarium 
will be divided among you.—Y ours in ecstasy, 

“A. Grove.” 


FALSE GOLF AND TRUE, 


aypeaar golf has increased immensely in popularity is a 

truth which there is little danger of forgetting ; and 
it is a fact that for one man who played the game a few 
years ago there are probably six who play it—or imagine 
that they do 
this may be matter for congratulation: it has been pro- 
But it is 
daily becoming clearer that there,is a heavy account on 
the other side. 
peril of ceasing to be golf and becoming something else. 
Every one has dipped into Mr. Horace Hutchinson's 
diverting book in the ‘ Badminton’ series ; every one 
has enjoyed its agreeable style; and every one, it is 
But one 





at present. Now from one point of view 


ductive of much excellent copy for able editors. 


Golf, after conquering England, seems in 


to be hoped, has profited by its sound advice. 
misses the note of warning which, sounded nowhere 
before save (something timidly) in the columns of The 
Scots Observer, should have rung out high and clear in 
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the best book, take it all in all, that the game has yet 
inspired. Nay, with all its virtues, does not that book 
itself exhibit a symptom of the fell disorder that is de- 
stroying the pastime? The Punchiana which disfigure 
its pages have doubtless many merits: they may be 
humourous, they may be side-splitting, they may be any- 
thing you like; but they are no more golf than they are 
billiards or hunt-the-slipper. One fears that Mr. Hutchin- 
son may never have completely overcome the disadvan- 
tage of his English birth. 

Turn to The Field any Saturday and you shall find re- 
port on report from this golf club and from that, contain- 
ing a long list of for the most part obscure and futile 
players, with the scores both gross and net which they 
have painfully amassed in playing for the ‘monthly 


medal.” Yes: that monthly medal is the mischief. Golf 


is mainly played in England, and to far too great an ex- 
tent in Scotland as well, by people who have as much 
notion of the real game as Tippoo Tib or Mr. Harry 
Furniss. How should they ? They have not been nursed 
in a proper golfing tradition: they have not imbibed the 
spirit and genius of the game with their mother’s milk 
like the older generation of players. And so they have 
evolved for themselves a game which is not golf, and a 
game which means nothing if not handicaps and _ scores 
both net and gross. Wherewithal shall such a golfer 
cleanse his way? His delight is in the ‘ competeetion ’ 
for him the gold pendant, for him the elegant claret-jug 
‘chastely mounted with silver,’ for him the electro-plated 
biseuit-box. He had rather win a dozen balls look you 
with a handicap of thirty-seven than go empty away. 
And so he pounds through life, pursuing steadfastly his 
vain and miserable ideal, yet never easy at heart. For 
his goddess puzzles him at times; and he seeks unto 
the editor of The Field for an oracle, that he may know 
how to handicap every one and yet displeasure none. 
There should be no need to point out how far removed 
is such a frame of mind from that of the true and pious 
golfer. Yet the evil spreads apace, and has penetrated, 
one fears, even unto St. Andrews. Pray heaven it be not 
too late to do something to stop the plague. One has not 
to go very far afield to see how the public mind has been 
debauched, and how sorely it demands refreshing by a 
sound conception of the game. One or two clubs, it is 
to be feared, exist almost solely for the cult of the biscuit- 
box. Read the account of a certain golfing incident in a 
recent Scoisman. It contains in itself the quintessence of 
the false golf. One player's caddy presses down the turf 
behind his master’s ball! Another playing out of a diteh 
touches the ground with his club because his ball is lying 
on grass! Add the fine temper and chivalry which such 
tournaments evoke, and you have the new golf at its very 
steepest. While we are in this strain, there are many points 
which tempt to animadversion. We should like, for ex 
ample, to expatiate on the custom of tenderly fostering 
every blade of grass that grows in a bunker, so that even 
the jaws of Hell are made easy of escape, because, forsooth, 
your ball is on grass and you may put your club down. 
Every tuft of grass should be mercilessly dug out of every 
bunker on every links. The man, moreover, who periodi- 
cally yammers for a golfing association and a code calls for 
2 moment's notice. Your new golfer is invariably a code 
and association man. He groans under the rod of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club. | Let him have his associa- 
tion by all means if he likes: and let him play for his 
monthly medal at Hockley-in-the-Hole or Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh with a lighter heart and a serener frame. — But let 
him not cherish the dream that either the Royal and 
Ancient or the Honourable Company, which boast a long 
line of uncontaminated tradition, will care a farthing for 
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his precious code. What good is it pretended that a code 


will do unless it cover every conceivable case? And how 
can any code do that? What is to be the all-embracing 
definition of a hazard? Is the footpath at Musselburgh 
one? A man plays his ball into a bunker, and in a fit 
of passion flings his niblick after it. Has he lost the hole 
by touching the sand? If not, is he not bound to leave 
his niblick where it lies, no matter how much it impede 
his stroke, and play at the ball with some other club? 
Surely it passes the wit of man to devise a code which 
shall decide by anticipation such knotty points more satis- 
factorily than the St. Andrews rules. Remember, too, 
that every green must have one or two rules to meet 
its own special and peculiar: circumstances ; and here, by 
the way, one would respectfully inquire of the Luffness 
Committee whether a direction post is or is not a fixture ? 
A question that of late has twice confronted us on that 
links, 

What, then, is the remedy ? How shall we counteract 
the man who knows not what a stimy is, who would abolish 
it if he did, who swings his club while his opponent is 
holing out, and who conceives that the game exists to the 
end that he may win him a biscuit-box or a monthly medal 
with a score which it is labour and sorrow to add up? The 
answer is: Encourage match play. Let the English clubs 
abolish their silly competitions and their silly prizes for 
the lowest round with a cleek or a niblick or a putter, and 
let them institute club matches instead, after the well- 
known and _ not-to-be-sufficiently-commended custom of 
the Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers. To play 
a stiff and serious match with your own and other people's 
money on you is not merely a memorable experience ; it 
is incomparably the best education in golf a man can have. 





It teaches judgment, coolness, self-control—and golf—as 
nothing else can. Golf, in fine, is match-playing, not pot 
hunting ; and it is match-playing in the spirit of a gentle- 
man. ‘The sooner this vital truth is grasped, and the 
sooner we cease from murmuring complacent and good- 
natured nothings about the spread of golf, the better for 
us and for our children. There are probably more good 
players now—professional and amateur—than there ever 
were. Alas, that it should be ours to contemplate with 
grave misgivings the future of the best and greatest of 


games ! 


POACHING IN SPRING. 


ies the lordship of Ver, ‘ the secretar of Somer, 

* the gamekeeper has an easy time. For now is 
the season of rest of those blackguards from the little 
town or the mining village against whose coming in the 
pheasant covert he watched the night away when the win- 
ter wind, speeding through the bare boughs, would chill 
his bones to the marrow. There is repose for such of them 
at least as have not been hanged for murder or are ‘ doing 
time’; and sport, legitimate and the reverse, were at a stand 
still but for the Everlasting Rabbit, which has still to be fer- 
reted and shot, and for the several petty and exasperating 
kinds of poaching carried on with peculiar vigour in 
Spring and less resented in themselves than for their 
effects. With the opening of the bud the mugger or 
tinker strikes tent on that bit of suburban waste where 
it has outfaced the winter, yokes up his rickety van, and 
begins his provincial tour, his brace of lurchers tied to the 
axle-tree and a litter of unkempt children among the straw. 
If there is anything which your virtuous gamekeeper hates 
to hear it is the lumber of this same villainous cart in 
his domain. Too well he knows that this couple of drag- 
gling curs is expected to fill the family pot, and although 
a few rabbits or a hare make no perceptible difference to 
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his stock the disturbance and the destruction are incal- 
culable. Nor is there any satisfaction in capture. Dogs 
and men are almost equal in cunning, and keep no regular 
hours. 
as prettily as if they were partners at whist. Are they after 
hares ? Their master has noted the field ; and as they know 


At night the lurchers work to one another's hand 


that poor Wat, having a superstitious terror of gaps and 
dykes after dark, invariably seeks egress by the gate, one 
ruffian waits there patiently while his pal drives the quarry 
Or is it a question of rabbits? At dusk 
the young conies have crept out to nibble the tender 


into his jaws. 


grass or play in the sprouting corn, their elders chase each 
other for joy in those frolic sentiments that come with 
the Spring, venturesome bucks will start for distant spin- 
neys or patches of gorse in search of brides; and the 
tinker’s lurchers will work the field as intelligently as 
One goes creeping almost upon his belly 
-as Reynard will creep on a sitting partridge—up the 


human beings. 


dyke back where the burrows are, while the other ranges 
the field where the rabbits are out. And the wonderful 
training comes out in this: the scoundrel in the open 
does not chase his prey, but is content to startle and 
frighten it, leaving the killing business to his partner. 
Their gangrel master is loafing and smoking in the 
‘lonin’, and if any one should come he gives a signal at 
which they fly from him, and for the time being—until 
the stranger has disappeared—he and they are perfect 
strangers. But the gamekeeper, who has learned how 
difficult it is to catch the mugger in flagrante delicto, may 
If he is careful to keep dark he 
does not find it hard to spoil the cleverness of the lurchers 
with a charge of duck-shot; and that is what he 
loves to do. 

The gypsy mongrels—(for in spite of their swart faces 
they are as cross-bred as their dogs)—are not always con- 
tent with poaching for the pot. 


often have his revenge. 


best 


they have much to do with that illicit traffic in phea- 
sant’s eggs which is a consequence of excessive rearing, 
but they certainly dabble in foxes. The fact is, there are 
many landlords who do not like to see their coverts drawn 
blank, but have nevertheless a rooted objection to allowing 
dog and vixen and whelps to fatten on their game all the 
year round; so they kill out the foxes, and buy cubs 
which are kept in confinement while the birds are young, 
and are placed in the covert often within a surprisingly 
short time of its being drawn. To provide these cubs—not 
directly, of course, but through unsuspected intermediaries 
—is the gangrel’s work, and occasionally he makes some 
shillings by it. 
enough. 


To poach the little red rover is simple 
I witnessed the operation one fine morning 
last Spring. <A friend with whom I was staying had 
been told by his gamekeeper that a vixen had removed 
her half-grown litter from a den in the middle of a 
ploughed field to a well-known earth in the gorse. The 
flitting was not very welcome ; but very soon the keeper 
heard of a plot to poach them, and we made up our minds 
to see how it wasdone. Between the Hall and the covert 
are the gardens, a thick wood, and a paddock, and the 
marauders were not likely to come that way ; but on the 
other side a‘ lonin’ ran along the edge of a grass field and 
passed into an intricacy of roads and thereanent another 
estate. This was the perfect way for poachers, and towards 
dawn the mugger’s cart, which had been stationed on a bit 
of no-man’s-land all night, came slowly along and stopped 
at the point nearest the covert. We had a clear view of the 
den, which was situate on a little island of green grass sur- 
rounded with whins ; and thereto there came a couple of 
roughs with nets, which they set deep in the mouth-in-chief, 


stopping the others with large stones and sods. As soon 


as this was done, the other man took the lurchers—which 
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had up till now been cowering at his feet though rabbits 
were dotting about all round—and sent them to hunt 
the gorse. It was not long before an excited start and 
a hurried dive on the part of the man at the earth told 
that it was all up with the first of the cubs. In quick 
succession, almost as fast as he could readjust his net, 
in came another and another, till the whole family were 
squeaking and tumbling in a sack. But the gamekeeper 
had laid his plans like the old campaigner he was, and as 
soon as he showed himself the men let go of their booty 
and fled like fire, while at a signal of theirs the cart went 
off at a pace that would have astonished any ordinary 
observer of the beast between the shafts. 

Many of the less reputable cadgers and eggmen who 
go about with carts keep a dog expressly for poaching. 
He is usually an ill-bred brute, with ‘lots of timber’ in- 
herited from some greyhound ancestor but with a capital 
nose and therewith a strength of body that speaks a 
collie or aterrier strain. A well-trained dog of this sort 
will run a hare down on plough, clear a high wall with his 
quarry, and leap straight into his cart, so that the owner is 
never under the necessity of dismounting ; or if taken in 
the very act he is off and away at a speed that bates the 
mere foot-man. Him the keeper can only watch and sus- 
pect, waiting the mortal chance which sooner or later fate 
will send his way. Spring is the time, too, when the ordi- 
nary village poacher is active and astir. For hardly a 
rustic but has a taste for eggs ; hardly a rustic feels any 
twinge of conscience about beggaring the shooting season 
for a relish to his bacon; hardly a rustic but delights 
in the plump cony or hare for his Sunday pot. Many 
things combine to make it almost impossible for the 
keeper's visitation to comprehend him. Occasionally he 
is a pet of the ladies at the Hall, as was the case with a 
well-known Border poacher who is dead now, but whose 
sayings and doings are still piously remembered. This 
rascal’s project for the night would be fished out of him 
by the heiress; and she would immediately turn king’s 
evidence and tell the keeper, thus saving her charge and 
providing him with ground unvisited by a second breach 
of confidence. But though he claimed the right to poach 
—perhaps because he did so—he exercised many of 
the duties of ownership. If a hungry ewe had broken 
bounds in the lambing season he would put her back 
and mend the fence; if the early vegetation threatened 
to choke a young tree he would clear a circle round it. 
Nor did he ever fail to knock in a nail, or fasten a gate, or 
mend a rail when it was needed. Once only did he come 
near to being taken, and that was by a young keeper on a 
neighbouring estate whither he had rashly ventured with a 
crony and a ferret; but the marauders thrust that young 
man’s head and body into a huge pole, and then passing a 
second between his legs and fastening it to the ground 
they ‘ finished the job, while their would-be captor fretted 
his heart out in the grip of the finest natural stocks that 
genius ever contrived. But usually, though, the odd man 
who works about the fences and plantations, and knows 
where to set his wires as well as Velveteens himself, is as 


barren of conscience as a modern statesman. 


CONCERNING KILTS.—II. 


LREADY in the seventeenth century Highlanders 
“ begin to appear on European battle-fields in the 
Swedish service and elsewhere. Their national uniform 
was not then challenged by the learned. Not so under the 
House of Hanover in England: the fact being that there 
is no Highland regiment which has not at one time or 


another been deprived of its uniform or threatened with 
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S such deprivation. The thing was at first proposed on 
colourable grounds: as when the Highlander was to serve 
| in climates supposed to be more trying than his own. But 
l the cloven hoof of prejudice showed early enough. The 
. Highlander’s own attitude has of course never changed. 
In the early days when these regiments were raised, 
: mutineers who were the soul of loyalty were more than 
r once haled before courts-martial by the military authori- 
S ties who had not kept faith with them ; and one finds that 
y in the defence stress was laid on the circumstance that 
the accused ‘have always been accustomed to the High- 
y land habit, so far as never to have worn breeches, a 


thing inconvenient and even impossible for a native 

) Highlander to do.’ And so in the sequel they never 
gave up the uniform of their own motion, and always 

- resumed it gladly when they could. In cold climates 


| there was not much interference, and all went well: thus 
) in Holland in 1795, ‘the cold being so intense that brandy 
froze in bottles, the Seventy-Eighth, Seventy-Ninth (both 
: young regiments), and the recruits of the Forty-Second 
" wore their kilts, and the loss was incomparably less than 
) that sustained by the other corps.’ But in all hot climates — 
. in the East and West Indies, the Cape, in the South Seas— 


. and nearer home, there was meddling which often ended 
in mischief. Even the Forty-Second, it appears, were once 
put into ducks. The rumour of that spread like leaven. 


For one thing it led Colonel Erskine and the Gordon 

Highlanders to cut a most unmilitary figure at Minorca 
in ‘grey pantaloons, which, in addition to the thick tex- 
; ture of the cloth, were loose and badly shaped.’ And 


Colonel Cameron of the Seventy-Ninth was ‘at the same 
time and in the same manner as Colonel Erskine prevailed 
upon, altogether contrary to his inclination, to put his 
men in pantaloons.. He demurred, but ‘his principal 
adviser would have it that the Forty-Second never wore a 
dress so improper in hot climates.’ But it chanced that 
‘when the fleet was off Cadiz and the men were landing 
in boats, Colonel Cameron, who was standing on the deck 
| with this officer by his side, perceived that the Forty- 

Second were going ashore in kilts, whereupon ‘he 

turned on his heel to settle accounts with his adviser, 

who had gone below and did not show himself again that 
day.’ This was the last time the Cameron Highlanders 
appeared in pantaloons ; and it is not on record that it was 
ever necessary to distrouser the Ross-shire Buffs. 

The general conspiracy against the kilt was more serious. 

The military authorities began in 1807 with a ‘ confiden- 

tial’ letter, to which Colonel Cameron replied with some 

wholesome plain-speaking foreign to official correspon- 
dence. Either some colonels were half-hearted—and 
indeed public and private policy had by this time done 
much to spoil the Highlands as a happy recruiting-ground 

-or the conspirators were unusually determined ; for two 
years later the kilt was taken from six Highland regi- 
ments : one of the reasons alleged in the general order being 
that the dress was * objectionable to the people of South 

Britain’: a prejudice, by the way, which if caricature be 

to be trusted was in nowise the fault of the Parisienne 

of 1815. All that has recently been undone and the kilt 
re-established ; but not, it must be remembered, without 
difficulty. Colonel Luard may speak for the opposition. 

In his History of the Dress of the British Soldier he thus 

essays the usual historical feint: ‘ The dress of the Highland 

regiments has been little if ever altered. It is brilliant 
and picturesque in appearance and perhaps national.’ Then 
comes his home-thrust : ‘ Distinctions in the dress of dif- 
ferent regiments are very objectionable.’ That raises and 
was intended to raise the whole question of regimental 
privileges and the right of corps d’élite to exist. This 
author in a paper reconstruction of the British Army 
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proposed to turn the Highlanders into riflemen. But as, 
writing ten years before Sadowa, he heartily adopts the 
opinion that ‘the breech-loading muskets for general ser- 
vice appear to be failures, and will no do ibt be condemned 


as arms for general service, he is hardly to be taken 
seriously. Corps d’élite which are neither artificially pro- 
duced nor unduly pampered may quote the favourable 
opinion of the veteran German Emperor William 1., that 
they like scientific corps have their uses, although (of 
course) the bulk of the work is done by the infantry of 
the line. 

The Highland dress ‘ perhaps national’? Yes, if the 
toga or the Eastern turban be ‘perhaps national.’ To 
sum up, the kilt is not only national and natural: it can 
also give a more rational and creditable account of itself 
than most items in modern wardrobes—than, say, the 
cherished tubular hat and coat and the rest of the city 
person’s raiment. Did not Sir Walter say the last word 
when he described the kilt as ‘an ancient dress, a martial 


dress, and a becoming dress’ ? 


FATHER DAMIEN. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE REVEREND DR. HYDE OF HONOLULU. 
I. 


Sydney, February 25, 1890. 

Sir,—It may probably occur to you that we have met, 
and visited, and conversed ; on my side, with interest. 
You may remember that you have done me several cour 
tesies for which I was prepared to be grateful. But there 
are duties which come before gratitude, and offences which 
justly divide friends, far more acquaintances. Your letter 
to the Reverend H. B. Gage is a document which, in my 
sight, if you had filled me with bread when I was starving, 
if you had sat up to nurse my father when he lay a-dying, 
would yet absolve me from the bonds of gratitude. You 
know enough, doubtless, of the process of canonisation to 
be aware that, a hundred years after the death of Damien, 
there will appear a man charged with the painful office of 
the devil’s advocate. After that noble brother of mine, and 
of all frail clay, shall have lain a century at rest, one shall 
accuse, one defend him. ‘The circumstance is unusual 
that the devil’s advocate should be a volunteer, should be 
a member of a sect immediately rival, and should make 
haste to take upon himself his ugly office ere the bones 
are cold ; unusual, and of a taste which I shall leave my 
readers free to qualify ; unusual, and to me inspiring. If 
I have at all learned the trade of using words to convey 
truth and to arouse emotion, you have at last furnished 
me with a subject. For it is in the interest of all mankind 
and the cause of public decency in every quarter of the 
world, not only that Damien should be righted, but that 
you and your letter should be displayed at length, in their 
true colours, to the public eye. 

To do this properly, I must begin by quoting you 
at large: I shall then proceed to criticise your utterance 
from several points of view, divine and human, in the 
course of which I shall attempt to draw again and with 
more specification the character of the dead saint whom it 
has pleased you to vilify : so much being done, I shall say 
farewell to you for ever. 

‘ Honolulu, August 2, 1889. 
‘Rev. H. B. Gace. 

‘Dear Brother,—In answer to your inquiries about 
Father Damien, I can only reply that we who knew the 
man are surprised at the extravagant newspaper lauda 
tions, as if he was a most saintly philanthropist. The 
simple truth is, he was a coarse, dirty man, headstrong and 
bigoted. He was not sent to Molokai, but went there 
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without orders; did not stay at the leper settlement (be- 
fore he became one himself), but circulated freely over the 
whole island (less than half the island is devoted to the 
lepers), and he came often to Honolulu. He had no hand 
in the reforms and improvements inaugurated, which were 
the work of our Board of Health, as occasion required and 
means were provided. He was not a pure man in his 
relations with women, and the leprosy of which he died 
should be attributed to his vices and carelessness. Others 
have done much for the lepers, our own ministers, the 
government physicians, and so forth, but never with the 
Yours, ete., 

‘C. M. Hype.’ * 





Catholic idea of meriting eternal life. 


To deal fitly with a letter so extraordinary, I must draw 
at the outset on my private knowledge of the signatory 
and his sect. It may offend others; scarcely you, who 
have been so busy to collect, so bold to publish, gossip on 
your rivals. And this is perhaps the moment when I may 
best explain to you the character of what you are to read : 
I conceive you as a man quite beyond and below the re- 
ticences of civility: with what measure you mete, with 
that it shall be measured you again ; with you, at last, I 
rejoice to feel the button off the foil and to plunge home. 
And if in aught that I shall say I should offend others, your 
colleagues, whom I respect and remember with affection, 
I can but offer them my regret: I am not free, [ am in- 
spired by the consideration of interests far more large ; 
and such pain as can be inflicted by anything from me 
must be indeed trifling when compared with the pain with 
which they read your letter. It is not the hangman, but 
the criminal, that brings dishonour on the house. 

You belong, sir, to a sect—I believe my sect, and that 
in which my ancestors laboured—which has enjoyed, and 
partly failed to utilise, an exceptional advantage in the 
islands of Hawaii. The first missionaries came; they found 
the land already self-purged of its old and bloody faith ; 
they were embraced, almost on their arrival, with en- 
thusiasm ; what troubles they supported came far more 
from whites than from Hawaiians ; and to these last they 
stood (in a rough figure) in the shoes of God. This is not 
the place to enter into the degree or causes of their failure. 
such as it is. One element alone is pertinent, and must 
here be plainly dealt with. Inthe course of this evangeli- 
cal calling, they—or too many of them—grew rich. It 
may be news to you that the houses of missionaries are a 
It will at 
least be news to you, that when I returned your civil visit, 


cause of mocking on the streets of Honolulu. 


the driver of my cab commented on the size, the taste, and 
the comfort of your home. It would have been news cer- 
tainly to myself, had any one told me that afternoon that | 
should live to drag such matter into print. But you see, 
sir, how you degrade better men to your own level ; and 
it is needful that those who are to judge betwixt you 
and me, betwixt Damien and the devil’s advocate, should 
understand your letter to have been penned in a house which 
could raise, and that very justly, the envy and the com- 
ments of the passers-by. I think (to employ a phrase of 
yours which I admire) it ‘should be attributed’ to you 
that you have never visited the scene of Damien’s life and 
death. If you had, and had recalled it, and looked about 
your pleasant rooms, even your pen perhaps would have 
been stayed. 

Your sect (and remember, as far as any sect avows 
me, it is mine) has not done ill in a worldly sense in the 
Hawaiian Kingdom. When calamity befell their innocent 
parishioners, when leprosy descended and took root in the 
Eight Islands, a quid pro quo was to be looked for. ‘To that 


prosperous mission, and to you, as one of its adornments, 


* From the Sydney Preshytertian, October 26, 1889. 
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God had sent at last an opportunity. I know | am touch- 
ing here upon a nerve acutely sensitive. I know that others 
of your colleagues look back on the inertia of your Church, 
and the intrusive and decisive heroism of Damien, with 
something almost to be called remorse. I am sure it is so 
with yourself; 1 am persuaded your letter was inspired 
by a certain envy, not essentially ignoble, and the one 
human trait to be espied in that performance. You were 
thinking of the lost chance, the past day ; of that which 
should have been conceived and was not; of the service 
due and not rendered. Time was, said the voice in your 


and writing ; 


ear, in your pleasant room, as you sat raging 
and if the words written were base beyond parallel, the 
rage, | am happy to repeat—it is the only compliment | 
But, sir, 


when we have failed, and another has succeeded ; when 


shall pay you—the rage was almost virtuous. 


we have stood by, and another has stepped in; when we 
sit and grow bulky in our charming mansions, and a plain, 
uncouth peasant steps into the battle, under the eyes of 
God, znd succours the atHicted, and consoles the dying, and 
is himself afflicted in his turn, and dies upon the field of 
honour—the battle cannot be retrieved as your unhappy 
irritation has suggested. It is a lost battle, and lost for 
ever. One thing remained to you in your defeat—some 
rags of common honour; and these you have made haste 
to cast away. 

Common honour ; not the honour of having done any- 
thing right, but the honour of not having done aught con- 
spicuously foul ; the honour of the inert: that was what 
to 


Damiens; a man may conceive his duty more narrowly, 


remained you. We are not all expected to be 
he may love his comforts better; and none will cast a 
for that. 


reverend profession allow me an example from the fields 


stone at him But will a gentleman of your 


of gallantry? When two gentlemen compete for the 
favour of a lady, and the one succeeds and the other is 
rejected, and (as will sometimes happen) matter damaging 
to the successful rival’s credit reaches the ear of the de- 
feated, it is held by plain men of no pretensions that his 
mouth is, in the circumstance, almost necessarily closed. 
Your Church and Damien’s were in Hawaii upon a rivalry 
to do well: to help, to edify, to set divine examples. You 
having (in one huge instance) failed, and Damien suc- 
ceeded, I marvel it should not have occurred to you that 
you were doomed to silence ; that when you had been 
outstripped in that high rivalry, and sat inglorious in the 
midst of your well-being, in your pleasant room—and 
Damien, crowned with glories and horrors, toiled and 
rotted in that pigsty of his under the cliffs at Kalawao— 
you, the elect who would not, were the last man on earth 
to collect and propagate gossip on the volunteer who would 
and did. 

I think I see you—for | try to see you in the flesh as I 
write these sentences—I think I see you leap at the word 
‘He had 


‘a coarse, dirty man’ ; 


pigsty, a hyperbolical expression at the best. 
no hand in the reforms,’ he was 
these were your own words ; and you may think it pos- 
sible that I am come to support you with fresh evidence. 
In a sense, it is even so. Damien has been too much 
depicted with a conventional halo and conventional fea- 
tures ; so drawn by men who perhaps had not the eye 
to remark or the pen to express the individual ; or who 
perhaps were only blinded and silenced by generous ad- 
miration, such as I partly envy for myself—such as you, 
if your soul were enlightened, would envy on your bended 
knees. It is the least defect of such a method of por- 
traiture that it makes the path easy for the devil's advo- 
cate, and leaves for the misuse of the slanderer a con- 
siderable field of truth. For the truth that is suppressed 


The 


by friends is the readiest weapon of the enemy. 
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world, in your despite, may perhaps owe you something, 
if your letter be the means of substituting once for all 
a credible likeness for a wax abstraction. For, if that 
world at all remember you, on the day when Damien of 
Molokai shall be named Saint, it will be in virtue of one 
work : your letter to the Reverend H. B. Gage. 

You may ask on what authority I speak. It was my 
inclement destiny to become acquainted, not with Damien, 
but with Dr. Hyde. When I visited the lazaretto Damien 
was already in his resting grave. But such ‘information as 
I have gathered on the spot in conversation with those 
who knew him well and long: some indeed who revered 
his memory ; but others who had sparred; and wrangled 
with him, who beheld him with no halo, who perhaps re- 
garded him with small respect, and through whose unpre- 
pared and scarcely partial communications the plain, 
human features of the man shone on me convincingly. 
These gave me what knowledge I possess ; and I learnt 
it in that scene where it could be most completely and 
sensitively understood—Kalawao, which you have never 
visited, about which you have never so much as endea- 
voured to inform yourself: for, brief as your letter is, you 
have found the means to stumble into that confession. 
‘ Less than one-half of the island,’ you say, ‘ is devoted to 
the lepers.. Molokai—‘ Molokai ahina,’ the ‘ grey, lofty, 
and most desolate island—along all its northern side 
plunges a front of precipice into a sea of unusual pro- 
fundity. This range of cliff is, from east to west, the 
true end and frontier of the island. Only in one spot 
there projects into the ocean a certain triangular and 
rugged down, grassy, stony, windy, and rising in the midst 
into a hill with a dead crater: the whole bearing to the 
cliff that overhangs it somewhat the same relation as a 
bracket to a wall. With this hint you will now be able to 
pick out the leper station on a map; you will be able to 
judge how much of Molokai is thus cut off between the 
surf and precipice, whether less than a half, or less than a 
quarter, or a fifth, or a tenth—or say, a twentieth; and 
the next time you burst into print you will be in a position 
to share with us the issue of your calculations. 

I imagine you to be one of those persons who talk with 
cheerfulness of that place which oxen and wainropes could 
not drag you to behold. You, who do not even know its 
situation on the map, probably denounce sensational de- 
scriptions, stretching your limbs the while in your pleasant 
parlour on Beretania Street. When I was pulled ashore 
there one early morning, there sat with me in the boat two 
sisters, bidding farewell (in humble imitation of Damien) 
to the lights and joys of human life. One of these wept 
silently ; I could not withhold myself from joining her. 
Had you been there, it is my belief that nature would 
have triumphed even in you ; and as the boat drew but a 
little nearer, and you beheld the stairs crowded with 
abominable deformations of our common manhood, and 
saw yourself landing in the midst of such a population as 
only now and then surrounds us in the horror of a night- 
mare—what a haggard eye you would have rolled over your 
reluctant shoulder towards the house on Beretania Street ! 
Had you gone on; had you found every fourth face a 
blot upon the landscape ; had you visited the hospital 
and seen the butt-ends of human beings lying there 
almost unrecognisable but still breathing, still thinking, 
still remembering ; you would have understood that life 
in the lazaretto is an‘ ordeal from which the nerves of a 
man’s spirit shrink, even as his eye quails under the 
brightness of the sun; you would have felt it was (even 
to-day) a pitiful place to visit and a hell to dwell in. It is 
not the fear of possible infection, That seems a little 

thing when compared with the pain, the pity, and the 
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disgust of the visitor's surroundings, and the atmosphere 
of affliction, disease, and physical disgrace in which he 
breathes. I do not think I am a man more than usually 
timid ; but I never recall the days and nights I spent upon 
that island promontory (eight days and seven nights), with- 
out heartfelt thankfulness that I am somewhere else. I 
find in my diary that I speak of my stay as a ‘ grinding ex- 
perience’: I have once jotted in the margin, ‘ Harrowing 
is the word’ ; and when the Mokolii bore me at last to- 
wards the outer world, I kept repeating to myself, with a 
new conception of their pregnancy, those simple words of 
the song : 


‘Tis the most distressful country that ever yet was seen.’ 


And observe: that which I saw and suffered from was a 
settlement purged, bettered, beautified ; the new village 
built, the hospital and the Bishop’s-Home excellently 
arranged ; the sisters, the doctor, and the missionaries all 
indefatigable in their noble tasks. It wasa different place 
when Damien came there, and made his great renuncia- 
tion, and slept that first night under a tree amidst his rot- 
ting brethren : alone with pestilence ; and looking forward 
(with what courage, with what pitiful sinkings of dread, 
God only knows) to a life-time of dressing sores and 
stumps. 

You will say, perhaps, I am too sensitive, that sights as 
painful abound in cancer hospitals and are confronted daily 
by doctors and nurses. I have long learned to admire and 
envy the doctors and the nurses. But there is no cancer 
hospital so large and populous as Kalawao and Kalaupapa ; 
and in such a matter every fresh case, like every inch 
of length in the pipe of an organ, deepens the note of 
the impression; for what daunts the onlooker is that 
monstrous sum of human suffering by which he stands 
surrounded. Lastly, no doctor or nurse is called upon to 
enter once for all the doors of that gehenna ; they do not 
say farewell, they need not abandon hope, on its sad 
threshold ; they but go for a time to their high calling, and 
can look forward as they go to relief, to recreation, and to 
rest. But Damien shut to with his own hand the doors of 


his own sepulchre. Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


A SONG IN SPRING. 


Vy J] HY, my heart, do we love her so? 
(Geraldine, Geraldine !)— 
Why does the great sea ebb and flow ? 
Why does the round world spin ? 
Geraldine, Geraldine, 
Bid me my life renew, 
W hat is it worth unless I win 


Love !—love and you ? 


Why, my heart, when we speak her name 
(Geraldine, Geraldine !), 
Throbs the word like a fettered flame ?— 
Why does the Spring begin ? 
Geraldine, Geraldine, 
Bid me indeed to be, 
Open your heart and take us in- 
Love '!—love and me. 


W. E. Hen.ev. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘LORD GEORGE'S MISTAKE’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
London, 28th A pril 1890. 

S1R,—I dealt last week with the question of very heavy naval 
guns as regards their necessity as armour-piercing weapons, and 
the disadvantage of the rapid wearing out of the bore by the 
erosive action of the large powder charges they fire. The 
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next point to be considered is the objection raised to the em- 
ployment of machinery in loading and working them. In the 
first place the 110-ton gun is the only piece which cannot be 
worked and loaded by hand should it be thought desirable to 
do so. Quite recently a most successful trial of a 67-ton breech- 
loading gun has been carried out in Italy without the employ- 
ment of either hydraulic or steam power. This gun was 
mounted on a hydro-pneumatic disappearing carriage for coast 
defence ; but there is no reason why the same system of work- 
ing guns of this weight should not be applied to naval mount- 
ings, and alternative hand-loading gear could thus be supplied 
to all naval guns up to this weight. The advantages of ma- 
chinery are that it has no nerves, the work can be done with 
greater facility, the rake of fire is much increased, and the crew 
are not unnecessarily exhausted by the heavy work which the 
handling of the weights to be dealt with involves. So satisfied 
are our naval authorities with the hydraulic machinery fitted in 
our ships that they have deliberately given up the alternative 
hand-gear which was supplied to the earlier vessels, and thus 
simplified the mechanism. Instead of it the whole of the main 
pressure-pipes have been duplicated throughout the ship ; so 
that, in the event of damage to one set, the other can still be 
depended on. Moreover, the whole of these pipes are placed 
either well below the water-line or are protected by the ship’s 
armour, so that the probability of damage from the enemy’s 
fire is reduced to a minimum, and there is less danger of dis- 
ablement from this cause than there is of damage to the 
boilers and magazines or the main engines and screens. 
Again, the probability of a break-down of this hydraulic ma- 
chinery through failure in the mechanism in itself is exceed- 
ingly remote. The working pressure is kept up constantly in 
the main pipes, and they are never at any time called upon to 
bear a greater strain. The recoil cylinders have to bear high 
strains when the gun is fired, but this applies to a// gun mount- 
ings, and by the use of peculiar valves this high pressure is pre- 
vented from acting on the main supply pipes and is confined to 
those parts which are designed to bear it. 

The third main objection to very heavy guns—namely, the 
damage done to the ship’s deck when they are fired in certain 
positions—is more one of naval construction than of gunnery, 
and is not, therefore, much in my line. I believe, however, 
that the damage is not such as is likely in the least to affect the 
main body of the ship, or to reduce her fighting efficiency. It 
could no doubt be greatly reduced, if not entirely obviated, by 
making the deck thicker and stronger, but this would add 
enormously to its weight, and the weight can be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. On the comparatively few occasions when 
the guns will be required to fire right ahead or right astern the 
decks must take their chance, and any damage they sustain 
must be reckoned among the other casualties of action. 

On looking over the pamphlet Zhe /ncudus of the British 
Navy I find there are one or two other points upon which 
I will, with your permission, say something. As regards the 
cost per round fired from our heavy guns, the writer makes 
the great mistake of dividing the ‘fofal cost of the gun by 
the number of rounds he assumes ii can fire and adding the 
result to the actual cost of the ammunition. For instance, 
he puts the cost of a round from the 11o-ton gun at £246 by 
adding to the value of the ammunition (£80) one-ninetieth of 
the total cost of the gun (£166). Now all that is required to 
make the gun as good as new is a steel liner to the bore, the 
cost of which is about one-tenth that of the gun, or (taking his 
figures) £1500. So that the cost of one round would be only 
£80 and £17, or £97 instead of £246! Again, he tries to make 
out that a ‘ monster’ gun is more ‘ vulnerable’ than one of more 
modest dimensions : this is not the case. The exposed parts 
of any gun—principally the chase and muzzle—are always 
liable to damage from being struck by a shot, but the bigger 
the gun the stronger is this part and consequently the heavier 
blow will it stand without being materially injured. He refers 
to the injury to 9.2 and 10.4-inch guns from this cause, and 
ignores the fact that the six-pounder shot which did the damage 
would have glanced harmlessly from the muzzle of a 67-ton or 
110-ton gun. In fact, the argument tells exactly on the opposite 
side to that on which he uses it. The guns he advocates are 


much longer in proportion to their diameter than those he 
objects to, and, in his own words, ‘ their s/ender muzzles project 
several yards,’ and if struck, even bya small shot, will certainly 
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be more seriously damaged than the chase of a very heavy 
gun.—I am, etc., CHARLES JONES, Major, 
Late Proof Officer, Elswick Works. 


THE HOME OF THE ARYANS. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.) 
28¢h April 1890. 
SIR,—-Your readers must be weary of this discussion, so ] 
will be brief. Mr. Lang considers it to be axiomatic that the 
earliest attainment of civilisation necessarily implies the earliest 
permanent civilisation. This I deny. ‘The nearest known 
kinsmen of the Magyars are the Ostiaks on the Obi. The 
Magyars broke away from their kinsmen, crossed the Ural, 
and in the ninth century settled in Hungary, where they speedily 
became civilised. The Ostiaks did not migrate, and are still 
savages, mere hunters and fishers. Mr. Lang’s assumed axiom 
would prove that the settlement of the Magyars on the Danube 
was earlier than the settlement of the Ostiaks on the Obi. 
Hence the axiom falls to the ground ; and there is no reason 
why the European Aryans may not have been settled in Europe 
long before the Indians reached their permanent home in India. 
~I am, etc. ISAAC TAYLOR, 


REVIEWS. 
THE NEW WRITER. 


Soldiers Three. London : Sampson 


Low. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, Second 


Edition. London: Thacker. 
Departmental Ditties. By RUDYARD KIPLING, Fourth Edi- 
tion. London: Thacker. 


Mr. Kipling is so’ fervently engaged just now in cutting his 
old records and making himself new records to cut that perhaps 
it is hardly fair to discuss him in respect of the works of his 
youth. But himself has challenged criticism ; and as the afore- 
said works of youth are marked by most of the qualities that 
distinguish those of his riper years—(he is, we believe, a man 
of five- or six-and-twenty) —it may be well to take him pretty 
much as he is revealed in them, and see what are his faults, his 
virtues what, and what his chances in the future. 

To begin with the spots upon the sun: Mr. Kipling is not 
nearly so complete a master of the tongue that Shakespeare 
as he is of the atrocious lingo—a mixture of all the 
in the world with a rank, peculiar flavour of its own 
In writing English he is often in- 


spake 
slangs 
—of Thomas Atkins 
adequate, he is often pert, and he is sometimes even common ; 
but in dialect he is nearly always an artist. That is, he has so 
steeped himself in Atkinsese, he is so thoroughly conscious of 
its capacities and so quick with the essentials of its genius, that 
he can and does use it not only to state facts and express ideas 
withal but also as a means®of producing those effects in the 
arrangement of words that belong to pure art. This, of course, 
is less true of Soldiers Three than of certain Barrack-Room Pal- 
lads known to readers of this journal ; but it is true in a sense of 
much of the speech of Mulvaney and Learoyd, while in the later 
work the medium is handled to a purpose that could not, it 
seems. have been achieved in any other. The material is of 
the vilest—is the very dregs of language, in fact ; but the artist 
has come that way, and has produced an effect—by the orches- 
tration as it were of such low-lived and degraded vocables 
as (say) the equivalents of ‘ bloomin’’ and ‘beggar’ that in its 
way and degree is comparable to that of those great Miltonic 
polysyllables which seem to have been dictated by Apollo him- 
Once, and only once, has Mr. Kipling done anything of 
it was in that noble 


self. 
the sort in plain English ; and even then 
Ballad of East and West which remains thus far his master- 
piece, alike in inspiration and in execution—the quality of the 
result was by no means extraordinary. And this is really the 
principal count in our indictment. What he has to tell is now 
and then of such uncommon excellence that one resents the faults 
of his method with a sense of peculiar exasperation. The stuff 
is so good of the one part that it is a sin and a shame it is not 
better of the other. True it is that in many of his stories 
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in prose he abounds in worrying little tricks and mannerisms ; 
that at times he is self-conscious to the point of being well-nigh 
unbearable ; that he is capable of being so clever as to contrive 
to miss his point and go out with the face of his intention 
veiled from the eyes of man; that he has sometimes no story 
to tell you, and that sometimes he does but spoil his story in the 
telling. But all these are maladies most incident to youth, and 
one regards them not: they are there, and they will pass, and 
no more need be said about therm. What concerns one chiefly 
is the fact that the man’s style has commonly so rich and curious 
a savour of newspaperese and is—unless he is projecting him- 
self into somebody else, and uttering that somebody else in 
dialect—unworthy of the matter it conveys. 

For, the truth is, that matter is often of so extraordinarya 
quality that in these days one knows not where to look for its 
like. Mr. Kipling has been thrice fortunate in experience, and 
it is a thing to reflect upon with pride and a lively sense of 
favours to come that here at last is something that may well 
turn out to be a force in literature. His verse may be, and 
often is, pure doggerel ; but it hits you. His prose may be, 
and often is, self-conscious, jerky, incapable of persuasiveness ; 
but when he is putting it to the best use of which it is thus far 
capable—when, for instance, Mulvaney is delivering himself of 
that terrific experience of his at Silver’s Theatre, or you are 
listening to the delirium of Mrs. Gadsby, or that crazy Sancho 
of the blackguard, red-haired Quixote that wanted to be king is 
telling what came of his chief's desire—then have you to attend 
with all your ears, and then are you made to feel with all your 
strength that here is such a promise as has not been perceived 
in English letters since young Mr. Dickens broke in suddenly 
upon the precincts of immortality as the creator of Pickwick 
and the Wellers. Mr. Kipling, indeed, has that rarest gift of 
all—the gift of not merely suggesting character and emotion 
but of so creating and so realising character that the emotion it 
expresses appears the living and unalterable truth. Sir Walter 
had it when he liked, Dickens had it often, Thackeray had it 
now and then, Mr. Meredith has it sometimes; Mr. Kipling 
has shown more than once that he, too, has it in him to be 
great as these were great, and that in the presentation of 
character and emotion he may hope, if he keep the right way, 
to vie with the heroes until himself attains to heroism. It is 
a far cry from now to then, of course; but to be five-and- 
twenty, and have put Kamal and the Colonel’s Son on their 
feet, and set them face to face with each other, and made them 
swagger it out as they do—to have done that, we say, is to 
have given hostages to expectation, and placed oneself in the 
position of them of whom much is asked, and whose failure 
were a national misfortune, even as their triumph is a triumph 
for the race. Mr. Kipling has but to be patient, to forget that 
he is somebody before his time, to be prepared to meet failure 
half-way, to put off the vanity of superfluous industry, to avoid 
cleverness as he would avoid the devil, to write—(as Mozart 
wrote Don ¥uan)—‘ for himself and two or three friends’; and 
the issue is not doubtful. 

It is late in the day to begin talking of Mulvaney and Ortheris 
and Learoyd ; so we shall let them go on speaking for them- 
selves—speaking as surely three of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
army never spoke before. It is late, too, for anybody to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of a book in everybody’s hands, 
which appears to be what is the matter with Plan Tales 


from the Hills ; so no more shall here be said of it than that 


The Taking of Lung-Tung-Pen and The Madness of Private 
Ortheris are good enough to be read at least three times apiece 
and then remembered with the good things of minor literature. 
And this fourth edition of Departmental Ditties is not particu- 
larly suggestive either. There is a convention of Anglo-Indian 
verse, of course; and of course it is worth noting that the 
poet of Potiphar Gubbins and Pigott, M.P., is no prodigy but 
the result of a certain process of evolution. He is the best, 
perhaps ; for he has sung the dirge of Jack Barrett, and is the 
maker of a certain Ba//ad of Burial and Possibilities and The 
Undertaker’s Horse—(all three of them clamouring for better 
technique) —and has told the strange and moving story of how 
Giffen—Giffen the drunkard and the renegade—became the 
local god. But there were Anglo-Indian poets before him as 
there were men of might before Agamemnon ; and it may be 
that his supremacy is largely an effect of the effort that pre- 
ceded his and the convention he found ready to his hand. Of 
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the ten new numbers included in the present edition, the three 
best— The Ballad of Fisher's Boarding-House and The Grave 
of the Hundred Heads and The Galley Slave—are out of 
place in their environment. The themes of them are tragic, 
the manner befits the theme, the effect is spoiled by a certain 
sense of incongruity, and to get the full of it you have to go 
back on them and take them apart from their surroundings. 
They have so little in common, indeed, with Sleary and Delilah 
Aberyswith and the light loves and lighter chatter of Simla 
that their intreduction is felt and resented as a mistake in art. 
It would not have mattered so much had they been bad; but 
all are good— 7he Galley Slave, in especial, being almost good 
enough to vie with 7he Ballad of East and West for the place 
of honour in Mr. Kipling’s whole metrical achievement. In 
a sense, too, it is typical of the writer. The rhythm is coarse, 
and the facture by no means irreproachable ; but to read it 
without emotion is impossible. It is a man’s work done for 
men; and it puts before you the feeling of the Anglo-Indian 
for the Indian Empire in terms so single-hearted and so strong 
as to make you glory inthe name of Briton and exult in the 
work your race has done. 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


The Compleat English Gentleman. By DANIEL DEFOE; 
Edited by KARL D. BULBRING. London: Nutt. 


This handsomely printed volume is an admirable specimen 
of what is nowadays esteemed scholarship. Defoe’s Compleat 
English Gentleman is here given to the world for the first time 
with all the pomp and circumstance which are wont to surround 
an edition of some famous classic. The text seems to have 
been reproduced with the most minute and painstaking ac- 
curacy, and all doubtful readings are relentlessly noted. It 
is prefaced by an introduction (called, in the odious jargon 
of Furnivallese, ‘forewords’) which gives a careful and de- 
tailed description of the manuscript and an exhaustive his- 
tory of the grand old name compiled both from writers who 
are worth reading and from writers who are not. When it is 
added that every obscure passage is explained in a note, we 
need say no more to prove that the book before us is a monu- 
ment of erudition—and of pedantry. It would be impossible, 
we are sure, to exaggerate the labour which Dr. Bulbring has 
expended on his task ; nor can we say enough in praise of his 
excellent English, which, if sometimes a little stilted, is always 
pure and idiomatic. But we are not prepared to admit that his 
is the proper method of dealing with any great writer’s work. 
Something less ostentatiously complete and satisfying would 
suffice in almost every case; and a little liveliness and light- 
ness of touch would make amends for a much less open parade 
of learning. We should have parted from Dr. Biilbring with 
more genial feelings had there been more ‘actuality’ in his 
performance: had he, for instance, noted the extraordinary 
degradation of the word ‘ gentleman’ in everyday life, ‘defamed 
by every charlatan and soiled with all ignoble use.’ (Quite 
recently a housemaid applying for a place asked a friend of 
the present writer’s if there would be any objection to her 
having ‘gentlemen’ visitors.’) It is perhaps unreasonable to 
expect a foreigner to be conversant with the colloquial usages of 
English ; and it must be owned with a blush that the Doctor 
has been surpassed in woodenness by too many native philo- 
logists. But even supposing that his method were the right 
one, to apply it to this insignificant treatise of Defoe’s shows 
a plentiful lack of all sense of proportion. 

Defoe’s object is, in effect, to prove that it is not the coat 
that makes the gentleman, but learning, manners, and virtue. 
He certainly paints a deplorable picture of the civilisation of 
the contemporary English squire : ‘manners none: customs 
beastly’ is what his verdict comes to ; and it is one that amply 
justifies the most nicely balanced periods of Macaulay. There 
is no reason to suppose that he exaggerates much. He makes 
no complaint of the defective education of younger sons, who 
enjoyed the advantages which a public school and a university 
afford. But the eldest son, who was educated at home, was 
exempt from all control and discipline, did as he liked, and grew 
up with a taste for nothing but hard riding and deep drinking. 
This state of matters Defoe proposes to remedy. He would have 
all young gentlemen properly instructed—for without education, 
he sagely observes, they will not be really young gentlemen ; 
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and he is especially desirous that they should devote themselves 
to useful branches of learning. Latin and Greek he pooh- 
poohs with the easy confidence of De Sawdust himself. Now all 
this, which might be compressed into very little space, is spread 
over close on three hundred pages ; and the consequence is that 
the pamphlet is desperately heavy reading. Once or twice it 
brightens up, as when the argument is couched in the form of a 
dialogue between an elder and a younger brother ; but on the 
whole it is marked by no striking excellences. Defoe’s aver- 
age manner was the solid, ‘ stodgy,’ steady-going journalese of 
1730; much more like English than the journalese of 1890, but 
not inspiring. And though by sheer persistency the author of 
Robinson Crusoe sometimes achieved a style—albeit destitute 
of the serene dignity of Addison’s as of the clear-cut vigour of 
Swift’s—he never attains to anything of the sort in the Com- 
pleat Gentleman. Let it be recorded, however, to his credit 
that a now battered and time-honoured quip appears for the 
first time (to our knowledge) on his opening page, where he 
speaks of ‘ old women (whether male or female).’ 

Defoe, then, in this work is for the most part trite, wearisome, 
and ineffective. But a cleverer man than he might no less 
conspicuously fail in such a task. That Defoe was not a 
gentleman himself was not, we take it, an insurmountable 
obstacle to success. But the truth is that a word like ‘ gentle- 
man’ is the bane of all them that make dictionaries and dabble 
in definitions ; and he who first defines a gentleman to the satis- 
faction of every one may be trusted likewise to enrich the world 
with an acceptable and final definition of a poet. We know— 
or ought to know—a gentleman, just as we know a poet, when 
we see him. It is not merely birth nor breeding nor refinement 
nor uprightness nor good manners nor irreproachable morals ; 
there is a something else which cannot be put on paper. All we 
know and can say for certain is that the loose and infamous 
Lovelace, for example, was a gentleman, while the industrious 
and domestic Copperfield was none; that Major Pendennis 
was a gentleman, and that Major Bagstock was not ; and that 
there are no two more gallant gentlemen in the whole domain 
of fiction than Lord Evandale and Sydney Carton, and no two 
beings more the reverse than Nicholas Nickleby and the Mar- 
quess of Farintosh. This also we know and do solemnly 
though parenthetically protest, that with all his faults of temper 
and disposition John Gibson Lockhart was at least as good a 
gentleman as Allan Breck and a far better than David Balfour. 
A future Aristotle may some day solve the why and wherefore 
of these facts to his own entertainment and the world’s edifica- 
tion. Meantime it is clear that he will not get much assistance 
from Defoe, who before he had touched on the compleat gentle- 
man had found a much more grateful and congenial task in 
writing the memoirs of a“ real lady.’ 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


There is much in 7he Rajah’s Heir (London : Smith, Elder) 
to remind the judicious reader of the verse of Sir Alfred Lyall. 
There are, for instance, the same familiarity with the conditions 
of Indian life, the same preference of the stronger and better 
types of Indian character, the same pride in struggle and in 


conquest, the same reverent yet searching interest in religion, - 


the same determination to consider both sides with equal im- 
partiality of vision, and—(it must in fairness be added)—the 
same awkwardness of style and partial inefficiency of method ; 
so that the book, which is nameless, may very well be his. But 
be it whose it will, it is wonderfully well worth reading. To us 
of the younger generation the Mutiny is little more than a 
dreadful name, so that it is no mean fortune to be enabled to 
realise, however imperfectly, the mighty horror that fell on them 
that were taken in it, and the fever of vengeance, the madness 
of wrath and hate, by which they were driven to make that 
swift and dreadful end of it we know. In Zhe Rajah’s Heir we 
are never in the thick of things—never at Delhi, for instance, 
nor at Lucknow, nor Cawnpore ; but the Mutiny is always there 
—is always as a background of massacre and flame—and is 
palpable and near enough to make us feel its presence ina 
way that counts as a new experience. To know the heroine 


is to know how Englishwomen suffered and dared and were 
destroyed ; to know her sisters and her mother is to know how 
they suffered and dared and lived; and in the end one doubts 
if she who died at Cawnpore were not more fortunate than 
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she who was saved to perish of her enormous experience. This 
is as much as to say that the author, for all his inexpertness 
in arrangement, succeeds in conveying an impression that is 
definite and strong enough to be extraordinary ; and from that 
position we see no reason to depart. Add to this that his 
natives—from Bal Narin the hunter and guide and woodsman 
and Hoosanee the courtly and devoted servant of a prince to 
Vishnugupta the Brahmin saint and mystic—are all admirably 
suggested or conveyed ; that in the person of a certain Vivien 
you are presented with a very daring and almost successful 
portraiture of the worser sort of Englishwoman—who assuredly 
existed in those years and at that place, and of whom the half 
has not been told to us ; and that the mystic element is as well 
handled and as curiously seen as the element of battle and 
pursuit ; and we shall have said enough to show that here is a 
book which, full of faults though it be, should have such hosts 
of readers as should persuade the author to go still further and 
to aim still higher. Till at last we realise the Mutiny and all 
that was done in its name and for its sake. 

Mr. Rolf Boldrewood’s new venture, 7he Miner's Right (Lon- 
don : Macmillan), while not so much a novel as a series of pic- 
tures of life at the gold-fields in the old days, is one of the best 
books about Australia that has ever been written. The author 
knows his subject, and is enough of the artist to be able to con- 
vey his knowledge with as it were an effect of life. He does not 
dwell too much in the darkness as so many have done who 
have tried to write at second hand about the gold-fields; nor is 
he too lavish of his sunshine as an enthusiastic admirer of 
Australia might have been tempted to be. His hero isa young 
and impecunious but well-bred and gently-nurtured English- 
man who goes to Australia to seek his fortune, leaving his 
heart behind him. Chance he woos with less success than he 
had wooed his love; but after some years of ups and downs, 
after much peril to life and fame, after making many friends 
and some enemies, he and his partners find themselves with 
good balances at their banker’s, and Hereward Pole is left 
an English squire, a happy parent, and a model husband. The 
story is not much, but it is pleasantly told, while the setting is 
really excellent. This, indeed, is a book to be read by all who 
care for Australia and things Australian, or who take any. 
interest in the destiny of the greatest of their colonies. It is 
the work of a man who has given his life to the public service, 
for whom letters have been not a business but a recreation, yet 
who has written books worth bringing overseas. 

One of the strangest stories of the season is called very 
appropriately Ze Coonsberrow Mystery (London: Cassell), by 
J. Colwall. Utterly wild as its main idea is, there is yet no- 
thing of the irrational about it. There is no basis in the nature 
of things for the comfortable knowledge that it is only a two- 
shilling novel and not a statement of uncanny facts. You are 
quite sure that true it is not, and all the time you feel that there 
is no reason why true it should not have been. Moreover, Mr. 
Colwall has the knack of keeping his secret till the proper time 
for divulging it, and no amount of experience in guessing of the 
commonplace kind will profit you here. His personages, it 
must be said, are not much more than lay figures—saving al- 
ways Mr. Jeremy Collier, a prudent and elegant gentleman who 
has reduced the avoidance of disagreeable sensations to a 
science—but they are sufficient for their parts. If this be, as it 
rather seems, a first attempt, it is of its kind a very successful 
one ; but anyhow Mr. Colwall should be heard of again. As 
for Mr. Frank Barrett and his Under a Strange Mask (Cassell), 
he is, as always, entertaining in no mean degree. Though not, 
it would seem, the astutest man of affairs, Mr. Keene, solicitor, 
of Coneyford, Devon, can tell a capital story. Young Lord 
Redlands is perhaps a trifle wooden at first—by the way, Mr. 
Barrett surely knows better than to write of a peer as Lord 
Gordon Redlands ?—but he improves as events march on. The 
fair lady—for there is one in ail well regulated novels, and Mr. 
Barrett’s novels are all well regulated—to wit, Miss Marion 
Sylvester of Loveally Court, is a delightful creation, and yet not 
altogether too bright and good to be sometimes met with in the 
flesh. For the villain—well, he is not impossible, though fortu- 
nately such an opportunity for the exercise of his special gifts 
occurs but seldom. As for the plot, those who want a readable 
novel may go and find it out for themselves. 

It is well for the producers of fiction that the resources ot 
science are not exhausted. Love of course has its abode in 
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every well-constructed novel as surely as in every well-regulated 
family. But, face Mr. Pharamond Morris, love is mo¢ enough 
—especially when sensation has to be made for us in the ordi- 
nary shilling shocker. Hence the reader’s interest is some- 
times secured—or sought for—by placing the young people in 
Central Africa or among sun-descended American savages, so 
that they love and hate in circumstances which are at all 
events unusual, while the climate explains the warmth of their 
feelings, and the fauna of the district are at hand to dispense 
poetical justice as required. But like other good things one 
can have too much of the geography trick, and so the secret 
places of chemistry, mesmerism, and electricity are explored, 
while Voices, Presences, and even Shapes—the old-fashioned 
supernatural ghost being of course out of date—start into 
being as they are wanted by the manufacturer of creeps. 
Mr. Milford has before now made effective use of science, or 
what looks like science ; but in his inquiry into What Became 
of Him (London: Dean) he has struck a new line of terror. In 
the public interest one would fain hope that ‘ Selucchi’s bath’ 
is not a possible answer to the conundrum. _ Still, it may be, 
and the thought adds a new horror even to getting one’s photo- 
graph taken. Mr. Arthur A’Beckett’s Hard Luck (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith) is rather a study in morbid psychology than a 
‘fairy tale of science,’ but that does not mean that it is wanting 
in the gruesome. It, however, bears obvious traces of hasty 
work both in form and substance. One instance is really too 
funny. Nettleford ‘was merely a village dominated by a large 
county school. The shops were for the school, the /arge church 
was founded by the same benefactor as the founder of the school. 
One at all events of the peculiarities of his historic ancestors 
has thus survived the lapse of centuries, so Mr. A’Beckett ought 
really to take care. Miss Clayden’s By the World Forgot (Lon- 
don : Warne) is more of a well-told girl’s story than of the regu. 
lation shocker. There is of course a villain, but he does nothing 
worse than make love to one girl while he is engaged to another 

unless it be to drive about with fair-haired, fashionably-dressed 
improprieties after his marriage. Helen Grey is no doubt Miss 
Clayden’s ideal ; but somehow men as a rule like a little more 
warmth and a little less brain—something, in brief, between 
Helen Grey and Nellie Harvey, whose odious mother, by the way, 
is admirably drawn. 

‘THE GREAT PRO-CONSUL.’ 
Rulers of India: The Marquess of Dalhousie. By SiR WILLIAM 
WILSON HUNTER. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 

This is the first volume of a new series whose purpose is to 
set forth the great epochs of Anglo-Indian history in connec 
tion with and by means of the heroic figures therein. The 
numbers announced are all to be the work of men with special 
insight into their several periods ; the editor, Sir William 


Hunter, so honourably known for his /mferfal Gazetteer of 


India, is equalled by few and surpassed by none in know- 
ledge of living Hindustan ; in his Da/housze he has ‘ exhibited 
the final development of the East India Company’s rule.’ Of 
course his work is well done. The vein of eulogy in which he 
writes might seem a trifle exaggerated if it were not that admir- 
able reason is shown for the faith that isin him. He speaks 
calmly yet firmly, as becomes one sure of his facts and of him- 
self ; and his theory of our Eastern Empire, being such as does 
him honour, is in striking contrast with the frenzy of those 
aspirants to the title of Member for India who qualify them- 
selves for the duties of their post by wasting some weeks of 
vacation in receiving addresses from a few worthless Baboos, 
and then come home and pose for ever after as authorities. 
Dalhousie was one of the very finest types of the British noble. 
Born of an ancient Scots house, and early inheriting (or obtain- 
ing) the means to make life worth having, it was yet his choice 
to live laborious days and his fortune in brief space to accom- 
plish an incredible deal. He arrived in India at thirty-five ; 
his administration lasted only eight years; and he left the 
country a broken and a dying man. It was only when his task 
was done that failure came. During these eight years Dal- 
housie was unalterably calm, stately, straightforward, dignified, 
determined : his qualities being thrown out in high relief by 
contrast with the suppleness and servility of his living environ- 
ment. His administration is doubly memorable ; first, because 
he annexed so vigorously that he increased the empire by 
close on a half, and next, for that immediately after him 
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there came the Mutiny. Two reflections are inevitable. Were 
these annexations justified? And could the revolt, with all 
its hideous consequences, have been foreseen and prevented? 
Now, as Sir William Hunter says, Dalhousie did not annex 
at random. Each of his seizures had a necessity of its own. 
Yet was there one informing principle throughout: he held 
that it was better both for England and India that we should 
not protect but govern. Macaulay accused even his omniscient 
school-boy of knowing nothing about Eastern affairs ; but nowa- 
days most people who read at all are familiar with at least the 
outlines of our magnificent conquest. Our Indian Empire was 
built up like our constitution : ‘here a little and there a little,’ 
bit by bit, with modes of rule invented or adapted as occasion 
arose. We rarely (if ever) advanced by leaps and bounds. For 
us to come into contact with the larger states was for us te be 
constrained to take charge of them. But we still preferred pro- 
tection to annexation. We controlled their foreign policy com- 
pletely and their internal policy partly ; but we kept the ‘ruling 
line in power, and not only shielded it against attack from with- 
out but against revolution from within. This answered admir- 
ably at first; but like most make-shifts it failed to stand the 
touch of time. We had disturbed a balance created by the 
nature of things, and what came of the interference was a de- 
bauch of misgovernment. Left to themselves, the native rulers 
were in the habit of developing a sort of devilish effeminacy, 
and of taxing the patience and grinding the faces of their 
wretched lieges till revolution or conquest destroyed one 
dynasty, and another, for a time more vigorous, reigned in 
its stead. Thus rudely had the balance been adjusted till 
we came, and with our coming that balance was destroyed. 
We let the orgies of tyranny go on, and we kept the tyrants 
in their place. Of course this awful condition of things grew 
worse and worse with time, even as our own standard of 
government and our sense of what was due to the native races 
grew higher and keener vear by year. Dalhousie saw that 
the old system was exploded: with him the great protected 
states were on probation, and the ruler that offended did so 
for the last time. It was a maxim of his that ‘government is 
not designed for the profit of princes but for the welfare of the 
people,’ and this, a commonplace in England, was in India 
something new. Also it was part of his policy to take full ad- 
vantage of the ‘doctrine of lapse’: when the ruling line died 
out in a protected state the succession was in us. Ina word, 
he proceeded with perfect regularity upon fixed principles, 
and his rule was made imperial by the fact that he was not 
afraid of responsibility, and would have disdained to decline 
the burden of an increase of power. For them that are in- 
terested—(and we trust they are few, be they men or women or 
children, to whom the story of our great and noble work in 
India is indifferent)—the way in which Dalhousie’s design was 
worked out as occasion offered—the conquest and conciliation 
of the Punjaub, with the annexation of Nagpore, Oude, and the 
other native states—is told by Sir William Hunter with excel- 
lent simplicity and completeness. The conquest of Lower 
Burma was different, for there we had no control of policy, 
but had war forced upon us by the outrageous conduct of the 
Burmese Emperor, which left us no choice but to take securi- 
ties against a repetition or see everything go by the board. 
Dalhousie’s work was only begun by the annexation of these 
mighty provinces. They had to be governed, and governed 
neither as of old nor as we ruled elsewhere. Something be- 
tween, something suited to the exigencies of each necessity, was 
wanted, and it was supplied. ‘The indigenous customs and 
usages of the individual territory,’ says Sir William, ‘formed 
the ground-work of the whole, while the superstructure was 
shaped with a considerate hand upon the models at work within 
British India.’ But that was only local government. There 
was more to be considered : to wit, the novel India shapen out 
of India old and new. Dalhousie’s design was worthy of the 
greatness of his task. He schemed out a railway system of 
which the minuter details are still to be filled in; he covered 
India with a network of telegraphs, overcoming successfully 
the enormous difficulties of climate and territory ; he ran new 
roads and improved the old ones, and he built and repaired the 
bridges, all over the empire ; he established a halfpenny postal 
system ; and he formulated the method of Indian education 
as it now exists—‘on the modern vernacular languages of the 
Indian peoples.’ (This last has been a ‘tremendous factor of 
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unification,’ though its ultimate issue none can tell.) His con- 
duct of military affairs brings on our second reflection : Was the 
Mutiny connected in any way or degree with the changes he 
made? Todiscuss the causes of the Mutiny is impossible here. 
There was an accidental outbreak, and it spread because the 
natives believed the Crimean War had made an end of us; so 
much is clear, and all the rest is uncertain. But how much of 
that rest is traceable to any of Dalhousie’s changes? Was not 
the recently acquired Punjaub the most peaceful part of India 
during the rising and the vengeance alike? Nay, it is positive 
that Dalhousie discerned the possibilities of such an event, 
urged the necessity of so distributing our native army as to 
minimise the danger, gave solemn warning of the risk we ran 
in withdrawing a part of the white garrison for other service, 
and always insisted that ‘the essential element of our strength’ 
is the presence of a British force. 

We are not yet in a position to judge his work aright. Our 
information is still incomplete ; the full effect of the changes he 
made is still to see. But all that we know, all that we can 
judge of him,is good. Your modern Englishman of to-day 
seems often to cut a poor enough figure beside the giants 
of the Civil Wars or the long death-grapple with Napoleon. 
But what differs is not the actors but the stage. It is a fact 
that the ancient virtues of our race are always there, and that 
naught but opportunity is wanted to prove them of heroic 
mould. That is the lesson of such a life as Dalhousie’s ; and 
that is the reason why we praise Sir William Hunter’s design 
as a piece of practical patriotism which deserves, and should 
command, a wide and honourable recognition. 


BUCOLICS. 


The Trials of a Country Parson. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS 
Jessopp, D.bD. London: Unwin. 

We are not all so ignorant of the country parson as the 
lady novelist immortalised by Dr. Jessopp, who, asking at 
dinner who was her vis-a-vis, exclaimed (in a whisper): ‘A 
country parson, did you say? Why, fe’s fall!’ Yet we 
may be tolerably ignorant of his trials and his way of life. 
If we are, Dr. Jessopp will enlighten us in a way, but only 
ina way. Of this sheaf of magazine articles but two are taken 
up, titularly, with the parson’s trials ; and even they are per- 
vaded with a dogged stoicism, a resolve to make light of all 
that his subject would lead him to speak of, so that we con- 
stantly feel as if the truth were denied us, and we were being 
put off with anecdotes and japes. The anecdotes and japes 
are excellent, but they are not trials. It is good, for instance, 
to read of the rustic who objected to ‘that there Reverend of 
ours ’ because he kept ‘a horoscope top o’ his house to lock at 
the stares and sich’ ; of Solomon Bunch, who declared of Mr. 
Gladstone ‘he’s a deep ’un, he is! He’s as deep as the Pole- 
Star, he is !’ and who, on being asked for an explanation of his 
allusion, exclaimed, ‘Lawks! I dunno; I’ve heerd tell o’ the 
Pole-Star as the deep ‘un ever sin’ I was a booy!’ But best of 
all is it to read of the curate of to-day, who ‘dresses in a 
hideous garment, half petticoat, half frock,’ and ‘ rumples about 
his bullet head a slovenly abomination called a wideawake,’ 
who has ‘an immeasurable fund of ignorance’ and ‘ calls him- 
self a Ritualist,’ who ‘hurls away the old pews before you 
know where you are, nails the brasses to the walls, sets upa 
lectern, and intones the service,’ and who loves ‘to see the 
bell-ropes : they are a constant lesson and reminder to us, my 
friend. Did you ever read Durandus on Symbolism? That is 
a very precious observation of his, that a bell-rope symbolises 
humility—it always hangs down.’ 

The curate is doubtless a trial—(Dr. Jessopp declares he is 
‘afraid’ of him)—but not so are the other things and persons 
concerning which and whom the reverend doctor has felt con- 
strained to take up his parable. His rustic parishioners in 
Norfolk have (in spite of board schools) no knowledge ; they 
have forgotten their rural lore—ballads and traditions—and 
‘elementary education’ has put nothing in its place: their 
geography is Ptolemaic, they know nothing of science, while 
of history—‘ what their grandfathers have told them, that is to 
them history : everything before that is not so much as fable ; 
it is not romance; it is a formless void, it is chaos.’ At the 
same time, by Dr. Jessopp’s own showing, they are shrewd, 
humourous, and human; and if he finds it a trial to be in 
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incessant contact with them, it must surely be because he has 
to some extent mistaken his vocation, and has the defects of 
the qualities of ‘the gentleman’ whom, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
said, it is the peculiar pride of the Church of England to have 
planted in every parish : he must have a meagre appreciation 
of the human who shrinks from even its coarseness and pro- 
fanity. The truth would seem to be that Dr. Jessopp is disap- 
pointed with the prospect of having to end his days as a country 
parson ; he ‘ lacks preferment,’ and his attempts to swallow the 
bitterness of his spirit and to appear cheerful and ‘jolly’ as 
Mark Tapley are not very successful. We fear it must be said 
of him that he is of those who do not know when they are 
well off. 

The two papers which give the title to the volume are dis- 
tinctly the best and most interesting of the set. The others 
are chiefly argumentative, pessimistic, and ecclesiastical. Dr. 
Jessopp writes plainly and with little hope of the Church as an 
established institution ; and he is intelligent in his suggestions 
for the revision of Church patronage and in his strictures on 
the passion for Church restoration. In considering the future 
of Church property in the event of disestablishment, he admits 
freely the right of the nation to deal as it may seem good in its 
eyes with the ecclesiastical reserve, even as it has already dealt 
with the educational reserve at the hands of the Public Schools 
Commission. In ‘ Snowed-up in Arcady’ he turns again from 
matters argumentative, but he is less happy and more aggres- 
sively cheerful than in his first two papers ; and in his last essay 
of all—‘ Why I Wish to Visit America’—he puts with liveli- 
ness and freshness the points of unsatisfied English curiosity 
The book 
work, and 


regarding American institutions and ways of life. 
altogether, though containing no distinguished 
though written (for the most part) in a style which does not 
commend itself to our taste, is agreeable reading. But to be 
relished it should be taken in small doses, and ten minutes (say) 
before or after dinner. 


THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Godet’s Studies on the Epistles (London : Hodder), trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood, show all the well-known charac- 
teristics of his work. No one can deny that they are the fruit 
of painstaking labour. No one can help appreciating their 
admirable clearness and lucidity. But no one would for a 
moment dream of saying that they are brilliant or original or 
likely to discomfort any mind with the exertion of unfamiliar 
thought. Still, one cannot be too thankful for a criticism so 
well-balanced, a tone so calm and reasonable, a spirit so reve- 
Of course, exception 
may be taken to some of Dr. Godet’s conclusions. It may 
seem impossible to believe that in the ‘ Man of Sin’ St. Paul 
was referring to a pseudo-Messiah, the outcome of a degene- 
rate Judaism. The mystery of St. Paul’s silence about the 
Jerusalem decrees in his letters to the Galatians and Corin- 
thians may not seem to be adequately explained ; indeed, that 
problem is hardly met. One might also still prefer believing 
in a lost £pistle to the Laodiceans to thinking with Dr. Godet 
that the letter which was to be sent from Colosse to Laodicea 
was no other than our £fistle to the Ephesians. (in this, how- 
ever, Godet is confirming the statement of Bishop Lightfoot— 
whom he nowhere quotes—that ‘educated opinion is tending, 
though slowly, in this direction.’) But whether or not one 
agree with all the conclusions arrived at in these S/udzes, one 
is bound to recognise the fairness and forcibleness of their 
thought. It should be added that the work of translation is 
admirably done. Miss Harwood has no reason to fear com- 
parison with Canon Lyttelton’s rendering of the two former 


rent, a learning so adequate and sound. 


series of Godet’s Studies. 

The third volume of Church History (London: Hodder) 
by Professor Kurtz, in the authorised translation by the Rev. 
John Macpherson, M.A., begins with the seventeenth century 
and comes down to the year 1887. As a compendium or a 
cyclopedia thrown into chronological sections and bristling with 
facts and dates, it certainly belongs to the class which Charles 
Lamb set down as ‘ books which are no books’; and it would 
be natural to suspect a work that deals with the history of a 
hundred sects in as many kingdoms and nations would be dull 
Professor Kurtz has a style 
He too 


reading. but this is not the case. 
of his own, and, though impartial, is not colourless. 


much depreciates the work of Voltaire, as if it were no more 
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than ‘a hash of English deism with a spice of frivolous wit.’and described by their author as ‘short sermons for the times,’ 


He admits ‘traces of brilliant genius’ in Heinrich Ewald, 
‘whose hand was against every man and every man’s hand 
against him,’ but laughs at that Journal of Biblical Science in 
which ‘ he held an annual aw/o da fe of all the biblico-theological 
literature of the preceding year, and, assuming a place along- 
side of Isaiah and Jeremiah, pronounced in every preface a 
prophetic burden against the theological and political ill-doers 
of his time.’ He is not accurate in his account of the Disrup- 
tion in Scotland, nor in describing Huxley, Tyndall, and some 
others as in any fair sense adherents of the system of Comte. 
The latest phenomena of the Roman Church—-stigmatisations, 
miracles, amulets, Jesuitry, and the rest—seem rather to amuse 
him. If he had known of the failure of the attempt on the 
part of Mélanie, the heroine of La Salette, to produce the 
stigmata when she was brought over to England for the pur- 
pose, he would probably have added her story to that of the 
collapse of the unfortunate Louise Lateau. It may be new to 
many of his readers that, to keep up the myth of the ‘ Prisoner 
of the Vatican,’ ‘straws from the Papal cell were sold in 
Belgium for half-a-franc per stalk, and for the same price 
photographs of the Pope behind an iron grating.’ 

Mr. W. L. Ker's Studies on ‘* Philippians’ (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood) are sensible without being erudite or thoughtful. 
His aim is to expound the teaching of St. Paul’s Epistle to a 
popular audience, and he has succeeded in doing this with prac- 
tical wisdom and good sense. Of course we do not look in such 
‘studies’ for the minute and critical learning of a commentary. 
But Mr. Ker shows a competent knowledge of such learning 
as is necessary ; and in the few passages of critical importance 
which occur in Philippians (such as the well-known verses in 
the second chapter) he brings out the apostle’s meaning with a 
scholarship at once accurate and unobtrusive. Mr. Ker's style 
is, like his thought, very plain and sensible, though also rather 
wanting in distinction. He should not speak of ‘the ingenious 
yet groveliing millions of China.’ He should not group to- 
gether so strangely ‘an Augustine, a Pascal, an 4 Kempis, and 
a Vicars.’ He should not tell us that ‘unquestionably Rome 
satisfies very pointedly the references in the Epistle itself with 
respect to the condition of the author when writing it.’ Although 
they are quite intelligible, such phrases (to quote Mr. Ker once 
more) areznot ‘ of a kind as were likely’ to have been used by 
a careful master of English. His risky attempt to rewrite the 
Epistle to the Philippians in what is called an ‘explanatory 
translation’ is also not altogether a success. The following 
passage is not much plainer nor more graceful than the literal 
rendering to which wejhave been accustomed: ‘My dear 
Christian friends, I, Paul, often think of you all, and when | 
do so my recollections of you afford me much pleasure, and I 
thank my God for this.’ 

Joshua; His Ltfe and Times (London: Nisbet) is one of the 
‘Men of the Bible’ series. The Rev. W. J. Deane’s book is 
carefully written, and as regards its narrative and its topo- 
graphical details succeeds in being both accurate and interest- 
ing. But it is painfully uncritical in spirit, and its value is 
much diminished by a plentiful lack of courage and plainness 
of speech. The reader of such a book naturally makes trial of 
its quality at such passages as the account of the capture of 
Jericho or the explanation of the ‘sun’s standing still’ at 
Gibeon. Mr. Deane comes poorly out of suchatest. Instead 
of accepting or disbelieving the literal narrative in a straight- 
forward way, he enters on a lame and long-winded apology 
which is really more destructive than the boldest effort of his 
so-called ‘ Neologians.’ He also fails in disentangling Joshua’s 
personality from the history of events; and throughout the 
book you really see very little of the ‘AZax of the Bible.’ 

The Appendices ad Novum Testamentum Stephanicum 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press) of Gulielmo Sanday are three: viz., 
a collation of the recension by Westcott and Hort with the 
Stephanic text of 1550, a list of the most noteworthy readings, 
and a selection of readings from the Oriental versions known 
as Memphitic, Armeniac, and AZthiopic. They are published 
by the Delegates of the Oxford Press in connection with their 
reprint of the Stephanic text of 1550, and in the interest “of 
critical inquiry into the condition of that text. They form a 
multum in parvo of nearly two hundred pages, which the Biblical 
student will hasten to place beside his Greek New Testament. 
The sermons entitled Words in Season (Edinburgh: Menzies), 





are not distinctly topical, one of them, for instance, being on 
the Jubilee ; but they have enough of freshness and interest to 
make them acceptable always. All are earnest and practical ; 
sometimes, as in the discourse on Simon of Cyrene, there is evi- 
dence of real thought on some less common aspects of human 
experience. Canon Sewell’s Col/oguies on Preaching (London: 
Longmans) do little more towards the settlement of a vexed 
question than the periodical eruptions of discussion in the 
press. He invents a number of conversations in which A. com- 
plains about sermons, and B. defends them, and finally C. says 
judicially that there is some truth on both sides, and you must 
not be extreme. That is not a valuable result of 248 pages of 
print, even allowing for the invention of the lively artisan who 
begins his|part in a ‘Colloquy’ by saying ‘I'll take seven to 
four agin Kamschatka.’ 


BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


Beyond the Argentine. By MAY FRANCES. London: Allen. 
Among the Selkirk Glaciers. By W.S, GREEN, M.A. Lon- 
don : Macmillan. 

Off the railroad track in certain parts of the American conti- 
nent still means a plunge into unknown territory. Mr. Green 
is a wandering mountaineer in holy orders, whose last bout of 
climbing carried him to the crests of the Selkirk range that 
look down upon the line of the Canadian Pacific; and Miss 
Frances was urged chiefly by sisterly affection to make her 
home for a time beyond the Argentine. The one had the 
scene of his adventures in a wild and tumbled sea of glacier- 
covered mountains ; while the other made her abode in a land 
where the boundless plain stretching away to the horizon 
enables you to perceive that you live in a round world, and 
where an indoors temperature of 80 degrees gives occasion 
for congratulations upon the coolness of the atmosphere. Their 
lots were alike in this, however, that they kept near a line of 
railway penetrating a new region, and that they found off the 
track, yet close by it, plenty of novelty and adventure, and 
some things that science might even reckon as discoveries. 

Of Beyond the Argentine it may be said that, contrary to the 
rule that holds good with books of travel, its worth is beyond 
the promise afforded by its title and appearance. It is the jour- 
nal of an Englishwoman who has gone with the current of rail- 
way progress to the very confines of civilisation on the Uruguay 
River. For those who are content to forego the elegancies of 
the travelled tetter-writer these passages of a woman’s experi- 
ences of life, scenery, and society in the interior of Southern 
Brazil will be found full of spirit and charm. The Uruguay is a 
huge river, so broad in its lower course that both banks cannot 
be seen at once from the decks of the steamers that are begin- 
ning to plough its waters ; but geography has only a vague 
idea of where it rises. Even where geography has attempted 
to lay down the course of the stream and its tributaries, it is 
generally some distance out of the proper reckoning, for the 
reason, as our author will have it, that people living beyond 
the Argentine calculate distances by the time occupied and the 
obstacles encountered, and not by the number of miles covered. 
Yet lines of railway are being carried along its banks into 
the unknown, and some hard and excellent engineering 
and surveying work has been done by the gallant band of 
pioneers in which the brother of Miss Frances is enrolled 
She tells us—only incidentally, however—about this interesting 
process of discovery by means of railway extension, and finds 
the main theme of her home letters in the primitive lives led 
by the Brazilian settlers who, in spite of the incursions of the 
stranger and his locomotive, live much the same lives and 
cherish the same superstitions and beliefs that their ancestors 
did a century or two ago. The violent extremes of the tropical 
climate, where deluges of rain that leave the roads five feet deep 
in water are followed by droughts that endure for weeks, and the 
strange and luxuriant beauty of tropical Nature on the great 
South American rivers, are also described with freshness and 
sometimes even with power. The author’s advice to young 
men, and more particularly to young women, who think of be- 
taking themselves beyond the Argentine in search of home or 
fortune seems to be ‘ Don’t,’ or at least ‘Don’t until you know 
something about the country and the way thither and the 
way out again.’ Her own narrative shows, however, that the 
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pleasures of life on the Uruguay, if not so common as the pains 
and trials, are still more vivid. Like the country it describes, 
it is thoroughly unhackneyed. 

Travellers by the Canadian Pacific who lift up their eyes to 
the Selkirk Glaciers while crossing the great ‘divide’ in the 
loop of the Columbia river, or while halting for a day or two 
at ‘Glacier Hotel,’ may be surprised to learn that much of 
the country lying out of the range of sight is still a ¢erra 
incognita, It was this information that partly induced Mr. 
Green and his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Swanzy, to devote six 
weeks to the task of ascending the virgin heights and mapping 
out the unvisited valleys and glaciers of the Selkirks. The 
work was very toilsome, and for men less accustomed to moun- 
tain and glacier climbing would be often very dangerous. The 
highest altitude reached was 10,622 feet, on the summit of 
Mount Bonney; but account must be taken of the compara- 
tively low level at which snow begins, and of the fact that 
pioneering and surveying in a new country without guides is 
a very different thing from Alpine climbing. The process of 
struggling up against a strong wind and driving hail-showers 
to a peak nearly 11,000 feet above sea-level, breaking off a 
projecting cornice of ice to obtain an uninterrupted view of 
the surrounding peaks and of the valley 6000 feet below, while 
your companion keeps you and your camera 7m situ by making a 
round turn of a rope round a crag, must be allowed to have its 
spice of peril as well as its keen rewards in difficulties sur- 
mounted and victories won for science. Mr. Green subscribes 
to the opinion of Mr. Baillie Grohmann, another well-known 
ranger of the Rocky Mountain system in search of knowledge 
and sport, that it is doubtful if any;known mountain system of 
the same altitude offers at once so many attractions and so 
many obstacles to the explorer as the Selkirks and their 
glaciers. 


FACT AND FANCY. 


Physiognomy and Expression. By PROFESSOR MANTEGAZZA. 
‘Contemporary Science’ Series. London: Scott. 

In the sense that England is 2 monarchy scientific opinion 
is evolutionary. The evolution of sex (if not quite a Reform Bill) 
is pretty certain to effect in its sphere as much as a female fran- 
chise bill would effect in politics. As a text-book, which it also 
claims to be, we are pleased to find (and it is high praise) there 
is no falling-off in Professor Mantegazza’s volume, if the value 
and quantity of material to be selected from it be put out of 
count. It is no less than a proof of Professor Mantegazza’s 
honesty as a worker that his effect is to corroborate our opinion 
of his subject as scarce needing a whole treatise for itself. 
Our meaning is not that the volume is spun out or padded, 
but that apart from facts and inferences there is much of 
necessity merely speculative, clever, and gossipy. It is none the 
less readable for that; but the same thing can be said of a 
Sunday magazine which runs a novel. If the mixture of fact 
and fancy be unavoidable, the author at any rate has managed 
with such skill that the*veriest tiro is in no danger of being 
misled. A child may guess which part is almanac and which 
Zadkiel ; or, if you are diffident regarding your own discrimina- 
tion, you may check your conclusions by the author’s historical 
sketches. You will learn in the process how little light has 
been thrown on the science of expression by physiology and 
the rest : in other words, you will be able to estimate the pro- 
portion of exact treatment of which the subject is capable. 

It is matter for common congratulation that our author has 
had the courage not to give, as he might have done, any of the 
platisma myoides—a remnant of muscle more hackneyed and 
more irritating than the one which moves the scalp. The 
possession of the latter is at least a thing about which to be 
triumphant over some people ; but the former can be exhibited 
by anybody with a tight collar, a clean neck, and the power of 
closing his jaws; and yet we must affect surprise—an act which 
sets going a far better bit) of platisma, or some such muscle, 
under our brows. On the other hand, there are some things 
which might have been treated more fully, such as the signs 
of health and disease in the face. Our author is unduly com- 
plimentary to public opinion on this matter and others. In this 
country at least it is the feverish, high-coloured, lustful (not 
the lusty) complexion which is popularly considered typical 
of health ; whereas the truth is simply another vindication of 
the almost universal applicability of the law that ‘there is 
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nothing like leather.’ Most invalids would, we think, endorse 
our views on this point. 

It would not be worth while to discuss the parts which are 
merely opinion—opinion which Professor Mantegazza is no 
better qualified to give than any one else—were it not good to 
record our objection to a common failing in scientific works : 
the fact that certain authors appear to be incapable of resisting 
the temptation to lend the weight of their names to fancies or 
foibles of their own. Here, for instance, are pages and pages 
in description of expression which is no more general than a 
novelist’s pictures of his characters, and, judged by that stan- 
dard, is often not good, although nearly always made amusing 
by some quaint hint of the bathetic. Is it true, for instance, 
that every one makes the most beautiful part of his body play 
the principal part in expression? If so, it is easy to detect 
wherein consists the chief beauty of Italians. Also there is 
scarce any feeling or emotion which women are not declared to 
be in the habit of expressing largely by means of ‘the sinuous 
grace,’ ‘the serpentine movement,’ etc. etc. of the hips. 

At that time of lifef/which in the male is called ‘ hobble- 
de-hoyhood,’—the instincts of infancy have faded, and the 
man has not yet gained by experience ideas to replace them, 
but in consequence of some serious evolutionary oversight 
he is not a perfectly quiescent cocoon—the human pupa is 
likely to fancy he ‘has a special gift of reading character (as 
well as of most other things), and is certain to do so if he 
chance on a copy of Lavater. It will be disappointing to all who 
have fallen upon this piece of luck to observe how little more 
real knowledge Professor Mantegazza’s illustrations suggest than 
Lavater’s. If Lavater’s reader still believe in the angel-faced 
physiognomist, our author will show that gentleman’s theories 
to be simply the fads of an overgrown human cocoon, and in so 
doing will prove his own illustrations to belong to the same 
category. It is easy to understand how so beautiful a man as 
Lavater should have considered beauty as more than skin-deep 
—in fact, should have held his face to be expressive of his own 
moral nature ; but we expected something more from a pro- 
fessed and learned anthropologist. At p. 74 and elsewhere 
we get aclue to the puzzle. Professor Mantegazza seems not 
to believe in race ; and yet we should like to know how he 
can be an anthropologist without admitting as an axiom that 
mixed blood is but temporary, and that it is a mere question 
of generations for the predominant race to kill out or eliminate 
the cross. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Victor Henry’s Précis de grammaire comparée du Grec et du 
Latin is justly described by Professor Nettleship, in a note 
introductory to the English translation (London: Sonnen- 
schein) by R. T. Elliott, as exhibiting in concise form the main 
results of modern research and the application of modern 
method as bearing on the scientific grammar of Greek and 
Latin, and that with all the clearness of arrangement and ex- 
pression for which French writers are famous. The /’r¢cts con- 
tains the substance of four years’ (1884-87) lectures, themselves 
the fruit of prolonged and extensive research, including the 
study of over a hundred and fifty recent philological treatises, 
which are enumerated under the heading ‘ Bibliographie.’ The 
work consists of three parts,viz.: Phonology or Language-sounds, 
Etymology or Derivation and Composition, and Morpholog 
or Forms of Declension and Conjugation. Under the heading 
of ‘ Morphology,’ one is surprised, after reading (p. 105) a list 
of present stems with preceding reduplication, to find it de- 
clared (p. 256) that reduplication is essentially a sign of fast 
tenses. Explanation is all the more needed because the Greek 
perfect, in which especially reduplication has survived, is only 
in a qualified sense a past tense at all. Syntax is not included 
in M. Henry’s work, partly because ‘comparative syntax can- 
not yet be regarded as a science,’ partly because without it the 
book is bulky enough, running to over three hundred pages. 
Even under the other headings of comparative grammar, 
science has still a host of uncertainties to conquer ; witness the 
recurrence in almost every page of ‘perhaps,’ ‘ probably,’ ‘it is 
possible that,’ and the like. At the feet of M. Henry, classical 


teachers will learn caution as well as get correction: for 
example, after sitting there, they will say pei{@—contracted 
peifooa, not peifova, for that has been proved ; and they will 
give up accounting for the personal endings of the verb by 
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pronominal suffixes, because all that is now called in question, 
and the latest philology confesses not to know. The work pro- 
fesses to be ‘ for schools and colleges,’ which ought to mean 
‘for the use of classical masters in schools, of professors and 
aspirants to classical honours in colleges or universities’ : it 
would merely confound and discourage the school-boy and the 
pass-student. In the English translation, some slips occur. 
At p. 11 the indexes of Greek and Latin words are called 
‘indices’ ; and at p. 147 occurs ‘the 3d and 4th conjugation.’ 
A very favourite synonym for ‘ primitive,’ with reference to the 
language called by the Germans Ursfrache, is * proethnic,’ so 
printed in the former half of the book, but ‘pro-ethnic’ in 
the latter half, instead of ‘ prae-ethnic,’ as required by English 
analogy. Notwithstanding slips incidental to a first edition, 
the translator has acquitted himself of his task like one who 
might say, as Macpherson did in respect of Ossian, that 
he would not have undertaken the translation had he not 
felt himself able to write the original. In various ways, Mr. 
Elliott has in translating adapted the work ‘to the requirements 
of English students, adding, with the author's approval, a 
certain number of references and very interesting notes of his 
own, which are distinguished from the translation by being 
placed within square brackets. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 
A Mariage de Convenance. By C. F. Keary. London: 
Unwin. 2 vols. 
A New Othello. By 1. D. Hardy. London: White. 3 vols. 
Blindfold. By Florence Marryat. London: White. 3 vols. 
Cutting for Partners. By J.C. Jeaffreson. London: Hurst. 3 
vols. 
Eric Rotherham. By Mrs. W. D. Hall. London: Digby. 
1 vol. 
Lad and Lass. By J. P. Thoroddsen; Translated by A. M. 
Reeves. London: Sampson Low. 1 vol. 
Lady Dobbs. By E. M. Harris. London: Kegan Paul. 2 
vols. 
Laura Montrose. By Adela May. London: Digby. 1 vol. 
Mrs. Danby Kaufman. Wy Mrs. Mark Herbert. London : 
Digby. 1 vol. 
My Lady Nicotine. By J. M. Barrie. London: Hodder. 1 
vol. 
The New Faith. By C. T. C. James. London: Ward. 
The Old Hall among the \WVater Meadows. By R. M. Kettle. 
London: Unwin. 1 vol. 
They Have Their Reward. By Blanche Atkinson. Orping- 
ton: Allen. 1 vol. 
Tracked and Taken. By Dick Donovan. London: Chatto. 
1 vol. 
Wildwater Terrace. By R. E. Galwey. London: Digby. 
1 vol. 
VERSE. 
Harp Strums. By George Deans. Kelso: Rutherford. 
Great Odes. Edited by William Sharp. London: Scott. ts. 
In Cloud and Sunshine. By J. Pierce. London: Trubner. 
TRAVEL. 
Around and About South America. By Frank Vincent. Lon- 
don : Kegan Paul. 21s. 
Through Abyssinia. By F. H. Smith. London: Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 
Through Gasa Land. By Parker Gilmore. London : Har- 
rison. 
Toil, Travel, and Discovery in British Guinea. By T. F. 
Bevan. London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


BroGRaPny. 


Glances at Great and Little Men. By ‘Paladin.’ London: 
Sampson Low. 6s. 

Locke. By A. Campbell Fraser. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
3s. 6d. 

Recollections of My Childhood. By L. M. Alcott. London : 
Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 

Str Henry Havelock. By Archibald Forbes. London: Mac- 
millan. 5s. 

Witlitam Charles Macready. By William Archer. London: 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

History. 


Ireland under the Tudors. By Richard Bagwell. London: 
Longmans. 18s. 

Scottish National Memorials. Edited by James Paton. Glas- 
gow: MacLehose. 52s. 6d. 








MIscELLANEA. 

English Fairy and Other Folk Tales. Edited by E. S. Hart- 
land. London: Scott. Is. 

Hermes Stella. By W. F.C. Wigston. London : Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. 

On the Bank's Threshold. By W.H. Miller. London: Par- 
tridge. 

Pure Logic. By W.S. Jevons. London: Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Quaker Strongholds. By C. E. Stephen. London: Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 

Scientific and Learned Societies. London: Griffin. 7s. 6d. 

Talks with R. W. Emerson. By C. J. Woodbury. London : 
Kegan Paul. 5s. 

The Art of Authorshi~. By George Bainton. London: 
Clarke. 5s. 

The Biology of Daily Life. By J. H. N. Nevill. London: 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

The Criminal. By Havelock Ellis. London: Scott. 3s. 6d. 

The Pilgrims: An Allegory. By Charles Fox. London: 
Kegan Paul. §s. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by J. S. Keltie. London : 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Urban Rating. By C. H. Sargent. London: Longmans. 6s. 


ForeIGn. 

Altostfriesische Grammatik. Von W.L. van Helten. Leeu- 
warden: Knipers. 8 m. 50 pf. 

Deutsches Worterbuch. Fortgesetzt v. M. Heyne. Von J. 
u. W. Grimm. 8. Band. 4. Lfg. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2 m. 

Die Endung der 2. Person Pluralis d. altfranzosischen Ver- 
bums. Von A. Behrens. Leipzig: Fock. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Die Entstehung d. Lehnswesens. Von V. Menzel. Berlin: 
Wiegandt. 2m. 

Die hellenistischen Keliefoilder, hrsg. u erlautert. Von Th. 
Schreiber. 4.Lfg. Leipzig: Engelmann. 20m. 

Documents historichs catalans del siglo XIV. Coleccid de 
cartas familiars correspondents als regnats de Pere del 
Punyalet y Johan 1. Por J. Coroleu. Barcelona: La 
Renaixensa. 5 pes. 50 ¢. 

Mit Stanley und Emin Pascha durch Deutsch Ost-A frika. Von 
M. Schnyse. Koln: Bachem. 1m. 80pf. — 

Morphologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. Von H. Osthoff u. K. Brugmann. 
5. Thi. Leipzig: Hirzel. 7 m. 

Poetas religtosos inédtitos del siglo XVI, Por Macias y Garcia. 
Madrid: Murillo. 3 pes. 

The Language of the Rushworth Gloss to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. Part 1.: Vowels. By G. Otten. Leipzig : 
Fock. Im. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

EDINBURGH, 1890. 

THE CELEBRATED BAND 
OF THE 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
IN THE BANDSTAND ON THE GRAND PROMENADE, 
3 TO § AND 7 TO 9.45. 
ORGAN RECITALS TWICE DAILY. 

ELECTRICAL LIGHTING, TRACTION, APPLIANCES, 


etc., etc., forming the most complete and extensive Scientific and Industrial 
Electrical Exhibition ever held 


GENERAL INVENTIONS, INDUSTRIES, etc., etc., with 


ARTISANS’ and WomEn’s SECTIONS. 


MACHINERY IN MOTION in the Granp MacuINerY HALL. 
FOREIGN COURTS-—lIraty, Austria, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


BetGium, Russia, TURKEY, etc., etc. 
FINE ART GALLERY, with Art UNION in connection. 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES—Vocat axp INsrRUMENTAI 


—by the most celebrated ArTisTES, CHotrs, and Banos, British and Conti- 


nental. 

AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in 
the Extensive and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps:— RUNNING ‘TRACK— 
SWITCHBACK, TELPHER, WATER, AND Suip_ RaItways—SwimminG Batu— 
Mitirary TouRNAMENTS—HIGHLAND GATHERINGS—PANOKAMA, ‘TRA- 


FALGAR—JUBILEE Posrat Exuisition—Historicat Musicat Coiiection 
—JAPANESE VILLAGE—VENETIAN GLaAss Works, etc , ete. 


GRAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATIONS AND PYRO. 
TECHNIC DISPLAYS. 


Open Daily from g.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission 15s. ; or by Season Ticket, £1, 1s. 
Special Railway facilities from all parts of the Kingdom at exceptionally low Fares. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 
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Published THIS DAY, foolscap folio, full buckram, gilt top, price £2, 12s. 6d. nett, 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 








TuIs volume is the outgrowth of the interest excited by the Historical and Archeological Collection which was 
brought together in the ‘ Bishop’s Castle’ in Glasgow for the International Exhibition of 1888. The whole collection 


has been carefully examined by experts, who have contributed most interesting accounts of many relics which are 
intimately bound up with Scottish history. It is hoped that this volume will prove not only a valuable contribution to 


the history of Scottish Antiquities, but will also afford a picture of Scottish Life which has rarely been equalled in 
interest. 

The work is edited by Mr. James Paton, Superintendent of the Corporation Galleries of Art and the Kelvingrove 
Museum, Glasgow, with the assistance of the most eminent Antiquaries of Scotland. It consists of about 400 pages, and 
contains, in addition to a beautifully Coloured Frontispiece, THirTy FuLL-PaGe PLATEs, and nearly THREE HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS in the text. 

This volume has been printed at the Edinburgh University Press by Messrs. T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to 


Her Majesty. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCOTTISH ARCHAOLOGY. 
Full-Page Plate of the DOUGLAS CLEPHANE HORN, and 
tions in the Text. 


CONTENTS. 


SCOTTISH ARCH ZOLOGY. 
STONE and BRONZE IMPLEMENTS, CANOES, and other EARLY 
REMAINS, by Sir ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., and Dr. JOSEPH 


32 Illustra- 


ANDERSON. 
HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. 
Father Coloured Frontispiece of the KENNET CIBORIUM 


MEMORIALS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, by the Rev. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON, S.J. 

PORTRAITS of QUEEN MARY, by Mr. JOHN M. GRAY, F.S.A. Scot., 
Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

SCOTLAND AFTER the UNION of the CROWNS, with Special reference 
tothe COVENANT and the ROYALISTS, by Mr. D. HAY FLEMING, 
F.S.A. Scot., Editor of ‘Register of St. Andrews Kirk-Session’ for the 
Scottish History Society. 

The JACOBITE MOVEMENT, by Mr. J. DALRYMPLE DUNCAN, 
F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., F.R.S.E. 


Full-Page Plates of the KENNET CIBORIUM ; QUEEN MARY's 
FAPESTRY, VELVET HANGINGS, and PRAYER-BOOK: LE 
TER of QUEEN MARY; PORTRAITS OF QUEEN :MARY, 
DARNLEY, MONTROSE, CLAVERHOUSE, PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD, and CARDINAL YORK; BEATON’S BIBLE; The 
THRISSELS BANNER; The SOLEMN LEAGUE and COVENANT: 
PEDEN’'S BIBLE; ORDER to carry out the MASSACRE of GLEN 
COE; PRINCE CHARLES'S PAPER MONEY; MEDALS, ME.- 
DALLIONS, and SEALS, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

3 Full-Page Plates of the CHAINED BIBLE in GLASGOW CATHEDRAI 
and Specimens of SCOTTISH BINDING; and 12 Illustrations of TITLI 
PAGES, HANDWRITING of BURNS, SCOTT, and TANNAHILL: 
and OLD MORTALITLY’S MALLET. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
RELICS, by DAVID MURRAY, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS. OF EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, IRVINE, LINLITHGOW, 
PERTH, ST. ANDREWS, and STIRLING, by the EDITOR; and of 
GLASGOW, by Mr. JOHN O. MITCHELL, and Mr. COLIN DUNLOP | 
DONALD, F.S.A. Scot. | BURGHAL MEMORIALS. 

| 4 Full-Page Plates of The OLD PARLIAMENT CLOSE, EDINBURGH: 
RUINS of the ARCHBISHOP’S CASTLE, GLASGOW; BURGESS 

SCOTTISH LIFE. — eerie si eee TICKET; and POUND NOTES of the SHIP BANK. 

The MILITARY, INDUSTRIAL, and DOMESTIC LIFE of SCOTLAND, 
by the EDITOR. 

MONOGRAPHS on SILVER PLATE, and ARCHERY, by Mr. ALEX. 
J. S. BROOK, F.S.A. Scot. 

TORTURES and PUNISHMENT, by Professor JOHN 
M.A., LL.D. 


39 Illustrations of RELICS of the ANCIENT BURGHS. 


| 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 


100 Illustrations in the Text. 


FERGUSON, 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN AND CO. 
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“CLEARED.” : 


} ‘A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention.'— 7Az 


EpItep By W. R. LAWSON. 
Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and enteriaining weekly paper. 


Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 


Stock, and Produce Markets. ; : 
Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 


furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


‘Tue R1atTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 


about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 
‘Tue RiatTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
‘THE RIALTO 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MiTcuHRLL, at the Offices, GregsHam Hovusg, OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


Times. ‘ , 
‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared in 


literature It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 


| Unionist 
The World. 


public opinion. 
Printed in Pamphlet Form for DisTRIRUTION by 


UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, Two Vols., price 24s. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Translated from the French by MATHILDE BLInp. With Portrait. 


This is an entirely new translation of a work which Mr. Gladstone has pro- 
nounced ‘a book without a parallel,’ made by the lady who first introduced this 
remarkable work to the British public. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—The Proprietors of ‘The Magazine of Art’ beg to 
announce that a Full and Permanent Fine-Art Record of this year's Exhibition 
will be found in 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1890. Containing 
upwards of ONE HUNDRED carefully executed Reproductions of Pictures 
and Sculpture by the leading Exhibitors. 

To be published in Three Parts. Price 1s, each. 
Part I. will be ready on the Opening Day of the Academy ; Parts II, and III. 
during May. 


Now ready. Price as. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ANTICS. By HARRY FURNIss. 


With upwards of 60 Drawings by the Author. 


The work traces the history of the Royal Academy from its foundation, and 
describes the methods by which the Academicians manage to dominate the English 


art world. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


JAMES NISBET & Go., PUBLISHERS. 


GLIMPSES OF EASTERN CITIES, PAST AND PRE. 


SENT. By the Rev. ANDREW RussELL. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BAPTISED FOR BEHOOF OF THE DEAD.— 
WHO? An Answer and an Appeal. By R. A. Macrisz, F.R.S.E. Third 
Edition, Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 6d. 


REV. JOHN M‘NEILL’S SERMONS. Published every 


Thursday. Price One Penny. 
* The only Authorised Edition. Revised by the Author. 


VOX DEI; or, THE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT, as 
iris Ser ForTH IN THR SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
By the Rev. R. A. Reproxp, M.A., LL.B. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. Studies in 


the First Eight Chapters of his Epistle to the Romans. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD: A Stvupy rrRom O1p 


TESTAMENT History. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. Comprising ‘ The 


Beatitudes of the Kingdom,’ ‘The Laws of the Kingdom,’ and ‘The Rela 
tion of the Kingdom to the World.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY PRAYERS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD FOR A 
MONTH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
LONDON : JAMES NISBET & Co., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 





Now Ready, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF DANTE. A Second Edition of an 
Introduction to. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs, M.A., Author 
of ‘The Renaissance in Italy.’ 


SCIENCE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE. 
Now Ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price ts. 6d. 
EVOLUTION, ANTIQUITY OF MAN, BACTERIA. &c. 
A Series of Papers giving the general results of Scientific Invest 
gations in plain every-day langu: age, without too much detail. By 
WitLtiAM DuRHAM, F.R.S.F. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM anp CHARLES BLACK. 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’ S LIST. 


The Twenty-Third Volume of ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 


RUSSIA. 
3y W. R. MORFILL, M.A. 
Reader to the University of Oxford in the Russian and other Sclavonic Tongues. 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘The material is well arranged. . . . Set forth with clearness and directness.’— 
Saturday Review 

‘It is one of the most serviceable of the series.'—Scots Observer. 

‘Mr. Morfill has some eminent te tx nad for the task he has undertaken—a 
thorough knowledge of Slavonic languages and literatures, a sufficient training in 
critical methods, and an interest in current E og ig politics which is active and 
yet not biassed by party partisanship. has produced a book which does 
credit to his industry and care, for it evidently ‘sopseusde a minute and intelligent 
study of the most recent native writers as well as considerable acquaintance with the 
old chroniclers.’— Speake r. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for MAY contains an article by 
GeorGe KENNAN, entitled ‘BLACKED OUT,’ with facsimile 
of two pages of THe Century MAGAZINE ‘blacked out’ by 
Russian Censors; also ‘TWO VIEWS OF MARIE BAS8H- 
KIRTSEFF,’ with Illustration and 2 Portraits. Price Is. 4d. 


Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, price 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 
sy E. J. TRELAWNY. 
With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 
Illustrated with several Portraits of Trelawny, and an Autograph Letter. 
Volume I. of ‘THe ADVENTURE SERIES.’ 

‘The ‘‘ Adventure Series” has made a capital start with this book. . . . The book 
seems in all essential points a sincere and faithful account of the manner in which he 
sowed his wild oats on a French privateer in the Indian Ocean. .. . } Mr. Edward 
Garnett has written his introduction with sufficient discrimination and sufficient 
sympathy, and tells the reader just what he wants to know. . . . The book is well 
brought out, and we are particularly grateful for the three portraits of Trelawny.’ 
Speaker. 

Other Volumes in active preparation. 


Crown 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH ABYSSINIA: 


An Envoy’s Visit to the King of Zion. 


By F. HARRISON SMITH, R.N. | Just ready. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 
Some Fugitive ween by Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. 


Author of ‘ Arcady,’ ‘The Coming of the Friars,’ etc. 


‘A heartsome, cheering book, isin le and delightful to read.'—Scotsman. 
‘Dr. Jessopp’s book sparkles with fresh and unforced humour, and abounds in 
genial common sense.’—Leeds Mercury. 





Demy 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: 
A Test of all Theories. 
With Special Application to those of Evolution, Instinct, and Immortality. 
3y a Member of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


‘The book is vigorously written, and abounds in information which could only 
have been gathered by long and diligent research.’ —British Weekly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. by C. IF. kKeary. 


2vols. ars. 
MUMFORD MANOR. By Joun Apamson. Crown $vo, 
cloth. Os. 


THE OLD HALL AMONG THE WATER MEADOWS. 


By Rosa MackenziE Kettis. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s 


THE TREASURE TOWER: A Story of Malta. By 
Vircinia W. Jounson, Author of ‘The House of the Musician,’ etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. ; 

‘The subject is pleasantly and gracefully treated, and a very readable novelette is 


, 


the result.'—Scot:ish Leader. 


Vo. I. now ready. Part VII. now ready. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Pror. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University. 
Profusely and artistically Illustrated. 

Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, 42s. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2, 14s. 
complete in 6 vols. 

Also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, each ros. 6d. 


From THE ATHENAZCUM. 

The Century Di tonary ’ bids fair to be far and away the largest and best 
general and encyclo ypaed lic dictionary of the English language > Though che p- 
ness has not been aimed at, the intrinsic merits of the work m ake it one of the 
cheapest - lications ever issued . . . It is calculated that the Century when com 
plete, in the latter part « of next year, will comprise about 30,000 more articles thai 


the complete work whic h now claims pre-eminence in this respect. The first 
olume, which is now under review, has been evidently edited with all the care and 
‘kill to be expected from the supervision of one of the most d listinguished philologists 
in the world... The work, notwithstanding incalculable variety and difficulty, 


is singularly free from error of any kind . . . To judge from the vol lume before us, 
this great work will be characterised thr ugh ut, and in every respect, by a lavish 
e xpenditure of labour and capital, of rare ability and terhnical skill, all turned to 
the best advantage, by careful and capable attention to tes uniform realisation of a 
thoroughly judicious plan. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICA TION. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 
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DAVID NUTT. 
270 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY’s BOOK of VERSES, with Four 
New Pieces added. 

The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo, on thick 
paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs 5s. nett. 

*,.* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 

{The American Publishers 
are Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 


1N PREPARATION. BY THE SAME AUT 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS: ESSAYS AND APPRECIATIONS. 


HOR. 


BAN.—SyYLVAN VILLA, F urnished. - 
Kitchen, etc. 


(ae A to Let, 


Furnished.—2 Public Rooms, 6 Bedrooms; less by 
wrrangement. Appl ly HENDERSON’ Ss ADVERTISING A SENCY, E spl: unade, Oban. 


BAN. —STIRLING 


Kitchen, etc. 


2 Public Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, 
Apply Mrs. Fry. 


Lovely sea view 


VILLA, Furnished. — Parlour, 4 Bedrooms, 


Sea view, sheltered situation.—Apply Mrs. HENDERSON. 


OCHAWE S!IDE.—Cottage to Let, 
~ rooms, Kitchen. 
Esplanade, Oban. 


VELLA to Let, 


Furnished, —P asp 2 Bed- 
Trout Fishing.—Apply HENDERSON'S ADVERTISIN¢ ; AGENCY, 


Furnished. —2 Public Rooms, 7 Bedrooms, Kitchen, 
/ 


etc. ; moderate.—Apply HENDERSON'S ADVERTISING AGENCY, Esplanade, 

Oban. 
BAN. .—Lo ORN V ILI A.— eo ments, or to let as a whole ; con- 
tains 3 Sitting-Rooms, 8 Bed-Rooms, Dre -ssing-Room, 2 Servants’ Rooms ; 


every convenience ; beautifully situated on » the Esplana ie. —Mrs. CAMPBELL. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


SFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 

















Seedsmen Seedsmen 


by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Jliustrated Catalogues Gratis and Fost Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 























CURATIVE MAGNETISM. y 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD- WIDE FAMED 

MAGNETIC | 

CURATIVE i 
APPLIANCES. 


_ _— 
| es ia, 
—= neem — C. 
yp ereere, F - nerentnane 
os _—— Etc 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 


LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBIL ~~ ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
P nuupaiet, to be mand gratis on Bb apptiontion. 


‘ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
‘ TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH 
ENGAGEMENT and GEM RINGS from 7s. 6d. to £30 
WEDDING and KEEPER RINGS in @ct. and 18cet. 


Sizes for measurement of finger sent free on application. 


GOLD AND SILver, SEconD-Hanp WatTcuEs, JEWELLERY, and DiaMoNnDs 
Bought or Exchanged. 


JAMES HENDERSON, Watchmaker and Jeweller, 
29 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
TODD &@ CW, Wy *e4285. CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 

Moderate Pr ices. 


39 


> MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Safe Packing. 
EMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
47 CASTLE STREET. 


SPRING CLEANING. 


py. & R. HAY, Dyers AND CLEANERS, LEITH WALK, EDINBURGH, 
send for Goons on Receipt of Post Carp, and Return when FINISHED. Agents 
throughout the City and Suburbs. A Trial solicited 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STKEET, and } 
79 QUEEN STREET, ( EDINBURGH. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7G RASSMARKE T, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. 

and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TuRNiIps, CarRoTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 

Canary and Hemp Seep, Potatoes, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 


STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 
WE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 


Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con. 
Stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, solaiin 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E, Hentey, WALTER Wuyte, Cosmo Monkuousg, Epmunp Gossts, J. MACLAREN 
Cospan, Sheriff Campion, HuGu Hatisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 
Hutcuinson, P. ANDERSON GraHaM, Rev. Dr. J.G. McPuerson, Eustace 
Batrour, The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns, Wm. Arcuer, Sir GeorGE DouGtas, 
Dr. Ferxin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. ArNotp Forster, Professor Lewis Camp- 
BELL, J. M. Barrig, Dr. RicHarp GARNETT, May KENDALL, GRAHAM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Payn, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BaALrour, JosepH CHAmM- 
BERLAIN, Lord Rosesery, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keitu, Sir Georce Orro 
TREVELYAN, Principal Carrp, Henry Du Prt LABoucueRre, j. A. Froupge, WALT 
Wuitman, Josern Lister, H. M. STaniey, H. Riper HaGGarp, Tom Morris 
Henrik Issen, Rosert BrowninG, Professor RoserTson SmiTH, R. W 
Cocuran-Patrick, M. Cuarcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DukE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry IrvinG, Sir DoucGtas Macctacan, Knight, M.D., the SHan, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pore Leo xi11., Fortunt 
pu Boiscosgey, ANDREW LanG, Rupo._rx Virckow, Sir Freperick LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; JOHANNES BraumMs, Le Brav’ Générat, GeorGE MEREDITH, Max 
MULLER, SARASATE, A. G. Eirret, W. T. Steap, General Sir Frepericx 
Roserts, BARNUM, GeorGE R. Sims, AuGustus Harris, Dr. SamuEL SMILEs, 
the MasTER oF BALLIOL, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. PiNERO, 
General Lorp Wo rse.ey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mirrais, F. J. Furnivaryt, Emive 
Zora, the Lorp Cuier Justice, Sir Cuartes Hattie, Cardinal Newman, 
‘Gyr,’ Sir James Hannen, A. C. Swinpurne, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE, Cardinal MANNING, Count Von MortKe, Dr. Martineau, Ropert 
BucHANAN, Husert Parry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, and Right Hon. Joun 
Mor ey, M.P. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
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TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 








PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘MORRIS’ (43, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return, 





PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sreets : 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 1os. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week, 
Authors’ MS. ii: Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. , 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITINC AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 





DEPARTMENTS :— ; 
Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
nglish and Foreign Plays Typewritten. Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. : _ 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, InTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New a Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 








_ NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 
CapiITAL AUTHORISED, . ° ‘ , 42,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Palp-vp, a , £500,000. 
Head Office—4o THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, . ‘ J . at 5 per cent. 
5) 9 to 12 months, ‘ . P ‘ ee = 
9, 6to8 ‘i . ° ° . 4 ” 
” 3 to 5 ” ° ad e bd ” 3 ” 
BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpDINBURGH OrFicE—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


43, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 











OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 
CapiTaL FuLty Susscrisep, ° £1,000,000 0 © 
Capita Parip Up, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . . ° P 40,000 © 0 
UNCALLED CapPITAL, " ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ 873,931 5 oO 
Board of Directors. 


Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von AnprRéE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EcsBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cnas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LoMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4i es for Three or Four Years. 
5 ae for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
1r SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpInBuRGH, January 1890. 


EALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . - ‘ ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Craspik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
= ag M. M‘Canp isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
e Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPENS, -— C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esgq., Shipowner, Leith. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates —of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
ComPaANIEs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 


HOME INVESTMENT. 
‘THE SCOTTISH HERITAGES COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £64,031. PAID UP, £48,023. 
Chairman—JAMES COLSTON, Esgq., J.P., D.L., EpinpurGu. 

The Company are now issuing DEBENTURE BONDS in amounts of £100 and 
upwards, bearing Interest as follows, to replace others at higher rates now called in:— 
INTEREST—1 to 3 Years, 4 per cent. : 3 to 5 Years, 4 per cent. 

Payable Half-yearly. 
The CAPITAL and DEBENTURES are principally invested in Feu-duties and 
Feuing Land in Edinburgh. , La ‘ 
Full particulars in regard to security and forms of application may be obtained from 
COUPER & COOK, AccounTANTS, 37 GEORGE STREBT ; or 
PEARSON, ROBERTSON & FINLAY, W.S., 13 CastLe STREET. 


COTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, P ‘ + £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . . . . £387,499 
RESERVE FUND, . “ , F : £ 330,000 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT. 
The DEBENTURES are secured— 
(xs) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31:2 
December last was over . . . : ‘ ‘ . - $2,000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, . “ ; . ‘ P : + 1,340,000 
ae £31340,000 
The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security, 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 

















Ofice—123 GEORGE STREET, 
Epinsurcu, April 1890. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS, 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1890. 


AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES ACCEPTED during the Year 1889 (for which 2671 Policies were issued), . ‘ £1,379,002 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS on New Policies during the Year 1889, _ . ; ; ‘ ; ; 5 £54,115 
CLAIMS UNDER POLiciks during the Year 1889, inclusive of Bonus Additions, ; : ; : £455,777 
AMOUNT OF POLICIES ISSUED during the last Five years, ‘ ‘ : ; ° . ‘ £6,616,'784 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £7,343,956. ANNUAL REVENUE, £974,948. 
BONUS ADDITIONS DISTRIBUTED, £4,500,000. 


Extract trom the Report by the Directors. 


* The New Sums Assured, though not quite so large in amount as was reported last year, exceed the average business annually effected since the previous investigation 
while the number of Policies issued has only once been exceeded—viz., in 1888. The average amount assured under each policy is £515, as compared with £510 the 
year before. The claims paid under policies have been unusually light, the number of claims by death (amounting, with bonus additions, to £453,644) being 38 fewer 
than in 1888, and the amounts payable less than those arising in that year by £132,767. This is the lowest claim roll since the year 1874, notwithstanding that the total 
sum at risk has since that date continued steadily to increase. The Accumulated Funds have increased by the saadideteble sum of £353,643, and now amount to 


£7,343,956, being an increase of 50 per cent. during the last 15 years. The Annual Revenue has also increased during the year by no less than £45,000. The average 
return of interest earned during the year from the Total Funds has been £4, 3s. 11d. per cent., as compared with £4, 2s. per cent. in 1888. At the close of the books for 
the present year, 1890, being the last year of the current quinquennium, a further investigation of the Company's affairs and Division of Profits will be made, and the 


calculations connected with the valuation of liabilities under all policies, which devolves upon the Actuaries, is already well advanced.’ 


In the course of his remarks, the CHAIRMAN said:—‘A flow of business steadily maintained, and again in excess of that of any other Scottish Life Office—an 
increased return of interest—a very considerable increase in our Invested Funds and annual income—a low death-rate—and a diminished ratio of expenditure,—these are 
the notable features of our year’s working, and they, each and all, I may say, represent the outcome of much care and forethought on the part of those whose duty it is 
to protect the Company’s interests. The steady maintenance of the business is a matter at all times requiring energy and watchfulness, so as to preserve uninterrupted 
relations of confidence with the public and those who are the means of bringing us into direct communication with them, and it is our care at all times, both by general 
rules, and in individual cases, where any rule appears to press hardly, to grant such reasonable concessions as tend to make a life policy to the fullest extent a means of 

tection and investment to the holder of it. As regards the description of business We are attracting, some of you may remember that the Chairman, in addressing you 

st year, drew attention to the /#vestment side of Life Assurance, and illustrated it by the large number of Endowment Assurance policies—that is, policies payable at 

a certain fixed age, or at death if earlier—which had been issued during the year. Following up these remarks, I have now to tell you that the Endowment Assurances 
ssued this year bear an even greater proportion to the whole business than before—836, out of a total of 2671 policies issued, belonging to this class.’ 


GLASGOW-—r09 St. Vincent Street. 
EDINBURGH—Head Office, 3 and 5 George Street. 





LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


C = 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

IMPROVING; AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

° THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


STRENGTHENING, 2 


AND FLAVOURING. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


SAUCES LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 

ve j SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 

GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS‘; 
EXTRACT. 


AND MADE DISHES. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun Douctas, at the Scors OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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